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Tuixcs look more hopeful in West Africa. Beyond a 
doubt the British Government and the British people will 
have no repetition of the spirit of surrender which animated 
the unhappy Parliamentary Committee of Lord Granville’s 
day, to which we owe so many of our present difficulties. 
The utter rout of Mr. Labouchere in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night—234 votes to 27—after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s admirable speech, proves this clearly 
enough. The old ideas of abdication of the duties and 
privileges of Empire are as antiquated now as are the 
customs of the ’Sixties which Mr. Pinero has introduced 
into ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells.” 


As we suggest in our first editorial, there are in the 
present situation the elements of an equitable deal be- 
tween ourselves and France. Why, for instance, should 
not a line be drawn north-eastwards from the end of the 
line of delimitation between French Dahomey and British 
Lagos to reach the Niger north of the rapids? This would 
secure to France some reasonable share of the hinterland, 
and would secure to us that one essential—absolute free- 
dom of navigation on the Niger from the sea to the head 
of navigation. Mr. Chamberlain may be trusted not to 
overlook the question of the Gold Coast hinterland, and 
to see that we are not shut in there as we have been in 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. 


Tue Zola trial lasted more than a fortnight, but the 
Spinning out of the proceedings has availed the defendant 
nothing. Nor, for the matter of that, have his counsel’s 
able speech—an effort which has obviously carried Maitre 


the, in parts, exceedingly well-written address which the 
novelist himself read out to the jury. It was not ex- 
pected that M. Zola would get off, but the severity of his 
actual sentence is startling. Without necessarily ap- 
proving of all that the prisoner has done first and 
last in connection with the Dreyfus case, we feel at 
liberty to offer him our congratulations on the issue 
of the trial As he will be treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant, the. detention may possibly do him 
good from a health point of view, while it must provoke 
a reaction in his favour. Further, gaol experience will 
be of untold value to him from a literary point of view. 
No public man was ever the worse for ‘‘ doing time,” and 
in the case of M. Zola it would not be surprising if, as a 
result of his conviction, the world were to receive a novel 
on prison life likely to have a permanent effect upon our 
penological methods. The situation created in France by 
recent events is discussed elsewhere. Here, it is un- 
necessary to do more than note the coincidence that 
M. Zola, if he does not appeal, will go to prison on the 
anniversary of the Revolution which resulted in the flight 
of Louis Philippe from Paris, and that, in spite of all that 
has happened, the price of Rentes keeps wonderfully steady. 


Wuitr Macdonald of Uganda continues to have his 
hands full, there is nothing but good news of the doings 
of MacDonald of Peking. The British Loan had to go, of 
course. But in its place Sir Claude MacDonald has to 
show (1) the lion’s share of an Anglo-German Loan—the 
Hong Kong Bank and the German Asiatic Bank are to 
make a £16,000,000 issue between them; (2) nearly 
all the concessions asked for by Great Britain when she 
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offered to lend all the money herself; (3) Russia much 
more easy to deal with than she was. The Tsung-li-Yamen 
has declared that ‘there can be no question of territory 
in the valley of the Yang-tsze being mortgaged, leased, or 
ceded to any Power,” which is probably quite as far as 
one could expect China to go and save her “face.” 
Most important of all, it is agreed that Sir Robert 
Hart’s post as chief of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
shall be held by a British subject ‘‘so long as British 
trade with China at the ports continues to exceed that of 
any other Power.” At the present moment we do 
149,000,000 haikwan taels a year, and no other nation 
does as much as 17,000,000 taels. The man who thought 
of this nice way of phrasing the concession is a genius. 


It is also good news that a port will be opened in the 
great province of Hu-nan within two years; but the 
further concession concerning the opening of the internal 
waterways of China in June does not seem to mean as 
much as some hasty readers of the Foreign Office note 
evidently imagine. It is only a permit to use steamers 
and launches where the treaties now allow the employment 
of native boats. No doubt this is something, and may 
lead to more; but it is a very different matter from the 
opening of all the rivers and canals of the Middle King- 
dom to the ‘‘ outer barbarian.” Further information as to 
the report, to hand as we write, that China may put the 
likin (inland customs) tax under European control, by way 
of supplementary guarantee of the Loan, will be awaited 
with great interest by old China hands. The Mandarins, 
who make millions out of this impost, have hitherto 
strongly resented any proposals to take its administration 
out of their control. If Peking be strong enough to 
institute a reform in this important matter, there is no 
need to despair of the Chinese Empire yet awhile. 


Tue latest incidents of the situation created by Mr. 
Kruger’s dismissal of the Chief Justice are the resolutions 
passed in public meeting by the Johannesburg lawyers 
expressing confidence in Mr. Kotze, and condemning 
Mr. Kruger’s action as unconstitutional; and the repudi- 
ation by both President-Kruger and Chief Justice Kotze of 
Sir Henry de Villiers’s intermediation. The line taken by 
Sir Henry from the beginning has been a puzzle, most of 
all to those who, like ourselves, think most highly of his 
sagacity. For the moment, at any rate, he has been 
thrust into a position which sorts ill with his dignity as 
Chief Justice of the Cape Colony. The gravity of Mr. 
Kotze’s dismissal from the Bench lies less in itself than in 
what it may herald. The breach of the Convention will 
come later on, if it is to come at all. 


Tue alterations which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
effect in the administrative machinery of Southern 
Rhodesia were made public on Wednesday. They are in 
the direction foreshadowed in our issue of the 12th instant. 
The civil and fiscal powers heretofore exercised by the 
directorate of the Chartered Company are to be trans- 
ferred to a Legislative Council, consisting of the nominees 
of the Company and representatives elected by the settlers. 
Under these circumstances the Crown relinquishes its 
right of appointing life governors to the Board of the 
Company, and the Directors, subject to veto of the 
Secretary of State, are to be elected by the shareholders. 
The regulations already in force with respect to the 
control of the military forces and the appointment of 
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magistrates are made permanent. The aspect of these 
changes of most interest to the general public is very well 
indicated by the Premier of the Cape Colony, to whom 
Mr. Chamberlain submitted his proposals. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg approves the scheme as ‘‘judicious,” on the 
ground that it is a ‘‘ preparation for the time when self- 
government will be accorded to the territory, probably in 
the form of federal union with the Cape Colony.” By the 
side of this issue—the welding of the three communities 
of British South Africa into a confederation strong because 
harmonious —the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme are 
of little interest outside the circle of the shareholders of 
the Chartered Company, and by them the new plan will 
probably be regarded favourably. 


Sir Witrrip Laurier and Archbishop Langevin have, 
like good Catholics and good Canadians, come together 
over the Manitoba schools question. The Archbishop 
drops the separate schools for which he has made so stout 
a fight, and Sir Wilfrid uses his influence at Winnipeg to 
induce Mr. Greenway, the Manitoba Premier, to give the 
Catholic minority in the schools of their districts as much 
of what has been well called Catholic ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ as is 
consistent with a national school system. This is good 
sense, and we hope Mr. Greenway and his colleagues will 
see that the time has come to close this painful and ha- 
rassing dispute. Manitoba, having now ensured the main- 
tenance of her educational system, has too much strenuous 


work of development to do to waste time over these trivial 
diversions. 


Wuat has become of the Canadian fast mail service ? 
It is surely time we heard something of the construction 
of the two new 22-knot turret-ships which Messrs. Peter- 
sen have contracted to place on the route by June of next 
year. Canada has won world-wide fame for herself by 
her trans Continental and trans-Pacific mail services ; and 
the Atlantic link sadly needs improvement. 


‘‘THeE most successful, the most creditable, the most 
unquestionably useful of all the services rendered by our 
country to Egypt, have been connected with this vital 
problem of water. But the work done, great as it is, 
remains incomplete without the Reservoir. I trust that 
we may live to see this crown put upon it under British 
direction, and, if need be, not only under British direction, 
but through British generosity.” The wish of Sir Alfred 
Milner, whose words these are, has been fulfilled. The 
well-known British contractors, Messrs. John Aird & Co., 
are to set about building the great Reservoir at once, and 
they have consented to wait for their money until the 
work is completed—it is a five years’ job—and then to 
take it in thirty annual instalments ! The benefits which will 
accrue from the contemplated works to Middle Egypt and 
the country generally can hardly be exaggerated, and, 
although Egyptian Unifieds are at 108, we wonder that 
they have not risen further on the strength of it. As an 
engineering feat alone, the great dam is entitled to take 
high rank. It will be more than a mile long—three 
million barrels of cement have been ordered already— 
and will hold up a head of water higher than the roofs of 
the great majority of London houses. It is very satis- 
factory to see that the Khedive is grateful for what is 
being done. We begin to have hopes of that young 
man. 
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Tue Army Estimates bear out the expectation of an 
exceptionally large demand upon the Exchequer. There 
is a net increase of £880,000 in the Estimates, while the 
supplementary Estimates—that is, the sums to be spent 
before March 31, 1898, in excess of the Estimates of last 
year—are as much as 41,290,000. It is clear that in the 
matter of guns we are not in quite so bad a case as some 
of the alarmists would have had us believe. Provision is 
made for an increase of batteries, and this work should 
now be pressed on. 


MEANWHILE all the talk of the recess as to the need of 
army reform must surely have some real issue. If the 
Service Committee only realised the situation with more 
clearness, they might place the Empire under a lasting 
obligation. All are agreed that things are not as they 
should be, but there is far too much discipline about these 
sixty M.P’s., most of them with army associations and 
with the loyal but restricted Sir James Ferguson at their 
head. They have not shaken off their early associations, 
and it can only hamper and bore a government to have a 
body of its supporters wheeling about like one man at a 
word of command, which does not come from the Party 
chief. 


Now, if the Committee would just concentrate itself 
upon some practical proposal, the Government would, we 
have no doubt, be glad to oblige, and one such practicable 
proposal would be the substituting for infantry, at points 
like Gibraltar, marines or artillery, or some special force 
raised for the service. That would release a good many 
men who have now to do gun drill. At these places which 
we occupy on the coasts of other Powers, the elaborate 
precautions necessary to fortresses monopolise the time 
and energy of the garrison. The whole night and day are 
consumed in mounting guard and exchanging passwords, 
in pulling up drawbridges and letting them down again, 
in locking and unlocking gates for visiting rounds and 
grand rounds. Thus infantry can never be trained in a 
fortress for their proper work—musketry, route marching 
and the attack. Why does not the Service Committee go 
straight for this essential, and so press it that the Govern- 
ment would give way ? 


Ir is generally the unexpected that happens in Parlia- 
mentary life, and we would not, therefore, make too much 
of the practical unanimity with which Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
lucid exposition of the local government scheme for Ire- 
land was received in the House of Commons on Monday. 
Still, the Government have done the courageous thing, and 
their Bill adequately embodies Mr. Arthur Balfour's pledge 
of last year, and the promise of the Queen’s Speech to give 
to Ireland local government on lines ‘‘ substantially 
similar” to that now enjoyed by England and Scotland. 
The police, of course, remain in the hands of Dublin 
Castle ; another provision excludes ministers of religion 
from service on County or District Councils, while the 
absence of Parish Councils from the scheme is a sensible 
recognition of the peculiar local circumstances of Ireland. 
For the rest—in the adoption of the widest franchise, and 
the exclusion of ex officio guardians and of aldermen from 
the County Councils—Ireland is given an even broader 
democratic system than England has yet secured. 


We put it to Messrs. Barnum-Bailey whether it would 
not be worth their while to buy up the New York Journal. 
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Surely its proper place is in their ‘‘ Freak” Museum ? 
We have had copies of the paper in our hands at times, 
and have marvelled greatly ; but its ongoings during the 
past week—nothing but an Americanism will do—‘‘ bang 
Creation.” If any European newspaper had dared to 
speak of ‘‘a friendly Power” in the terms in which it has 
had the impudence to refer to Spain, there would have 
been an international ‘‘incident” of the gravest kind. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hearst’s paper has only too many 
imitators in the catchpenny American press. We con- 
tinue, however, to refuse to identify the policy of the 
United States Government towards Spain with the ravings 
of New York gutter-rags. We cannot believe that Presi- 
dent McKinley, amid the memories of noble statesmanship 
which the Washington celebrations must have called to 
his mind this week, will be guilty of the wickedness of 
adjusting his action to win the approval of the foolish and 
unprincipled mob now shrieking for war. 


TruMPERY libel actions have climaxed, one fancies, in 
the case against the Dazly News, heard before Lord 
Russell last Tuesday. The plaintiff, a solicitor, had been 
bound over to keep the peace, and he thought the report 
of the Police Court proceedings incomplete—though not, 
it would appear, inaccurate. Of course the jury found for 
the defendants. The reflective reader will guess that there 
is more behind these libel actions than appears on the 
surface. In truth there is, and though the explanation is 
to a large extent technical, it is very desirable that jury- 
men should understand it. They have been in the habit of 
giving a contemptuous verdict of a farthing, or a nominal 
verdict of a shilling, or a small verdict of #5 damages. 
Now, even the farthing verdict carries costs, unless the 
judge specially deprives, and, at any rate, it saves the 
plaintiff, though practically unsuccessful, from paying the 
costs of his opponent. Libel is one of a small class of 
actions which cannot be brought in the County Court, and, 
therefore, so it has been held, an amount under £10 
carries costs, which it does not do in an action which can 
be so commenced—also in libel actions you cannot deny 
liability, and at the same time guard against a small 
adverse verdict by a payment into court. The rules are 
reasonable, but they often enable the plaintiff, or rather 
solicitor, to say ‘‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” By 
finding a verdict out and out for the defendant, as in this 
case, juries can, if they will do so, prevent the mischief 
noted. 


Ir is difficult to comment usefully on the Grosvenor 
Hotel case. It has left so many tangled threads unwound 
that what has happened may be but the first step in a 
long series. There must be accounts and inquiries ; efforts 
are to be made to change the directorate, the documents 
in the case have been impounded. This last does not 
necessarily mean, as some journals have rashly supposed, 
a criminal prosecution. Perhaps the papers will be sent 
to the Public Prosecutor, and perhaps he will take action, 
and perhaps not, because there is a great gulf fixed 
between civil wrong-doing and criminal conduct. One 
thing unfortunately made this action exceptional. The 
judge showed an unhappy readiness to descend into the 
arena and wage forensic warfare with counsel and wit- 
nesses. Mr. Justice Ridley is one of our junior judges, 
and still on his trial. Let him remember that such con- 
duct is not in accordance with the traditions of tke 
English Bench. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON: 
CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, by an overwhelming majority, Mr. 
Kruger was re-elected President of the Transvaal, and 
the question now in all mouths is, What will he do, this 
strong, strange old man, with the power his people have 
thus for a fourth time entrusted to him? His first use of 
it is truly of illest omen. A year ago Mr. Kruger began 
to turn his hand against the only efficient check remaining 
on his authority, the High Court of the Transvaal. He 
persuaded the Volksraad to rush through a measure, 
Law No. 1 of 1897, as it is styled, the aim of which is to 
make the judicial arm of Government what, by ‘the 
Cronjé coup,” he had already made the Executive arm, 
his creature and tool. But the judges were of other stuff 
than the Executive. Under the leadership of their chief, 
Mr. Kotzé, they have held out for a whole year against 
the assault on their independence, and now we are waiting 
to see how they will reply to the latest and heaviest blow 
Mr. Kruger has dealt them, in the summary dismissal of 
the Chief Justice. The Bar has by resolution approved 
his conduct. Meantime, in the stout stand he has made 
for what we British hold to be the main safeguard for the 
rights of person and property, Mr. Kotzé has not only 
drawn all eyes to him, but has won all suffrages, and there 
is naturally no little curiosity abroad as to what manner 
of man is he who has withstood Mr. Kruger face to face. 
Consider the mind of the pure mathematician. For him 
the whole breathing world is but a miscellany of quantities 
whose values it is his meat and drink to ascertain. The 
more important quantities are indeterminate, but if only 
their relations to one another may be evaluated, as of a 
sensation to its excitant, he has his heart’s desire. All 
else is but as ‘‘a tale told by an idiot . . . signifying 
nothing.” Yet, to common clay, more singular than the 
mathematical mind is the judicial, and in particular that 
type of it which oftenest incarnates itself behind the grey 
unspeaking countenance, the dull far-away stare, the 
amorphous mouth of your ‘‘born judge.” His test of 
truth is the Law of the Excluded Middle. A thing either 
is or is not—black or white, hard or soft, good or bad; as 
if everything that matters, men and their actions especially, 
were not betwixt and between. So it comes to pass that 
he endeavours to redress the fatuity of his verdict, which 
recognises no middle course between guilty and not guilty, 
by taking into account in his sentence the very considera- 
tions which at an earlier stage he had expunged from the 
record as irrelevant to the issue. This is what is com- 
monly called tempering justice with mercy—in plain phrase, 
it is bringing common sense into court by a back door. 
Off the Bench such men—take Lord Eldon by way of 
specimen—are prone to be ordinary, or dissolute, or mere 
fathers of families, and if they participate in public affairs 
they bring with them all the airs and none of the acumen 
proper to their calling. So heavy is nature’s price for any 
high degree of specialisation of faculty or of occupation, 
But there is a more excellent way to judicial eminence, 
and Chief Justice Kotzé very well exemplifies it. He is 
an able judge, not, like Sir Henry de Villiers, in virtue of 
a specialised intellect, but because he is first of all an able 
man—carré a la base, to borrow Napoleon’s phrase. The 
distinguishing feature of his mind is a piercing simplicity 
which leads him, in law, straight through fallacy and 
redundancy to the cardinal facts of the case, and in politics, 
through the solicitations of opportunism and the perver- 
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sions of partisanship, straight to the point which touches 
the common weal. Mr. Kotzé conforms closely to Lord 
Bacon’s dictum, ‘‘ Judges ought to be more learned than 
witty ; more reverend than plausible; and more advised 
than confident. Above all things integrity is their portioa 
and proper virtue.” Only in the third particular does he 
fall short. He is not always ‘‘more advised,” more cir- 
cumspect, ‘‘than confident.” Else he would hardly have 
thrown down the gauntlet to President Kruger on behalf 
of the independence of the Judiciary without first assuring 
himself that Bench as well as Bar would follow him. He 
is, if ever man was, the champion of right against the 
forces of darkness and disorder ; but his colleagues, like 
Mr. Hold-the-World, would seem to esteem above the in- 
violability of the Bench the comfort of continuing on it. 
And yet one other deficiency must be charged to Mr. 
Kotzé. He depends too much on right reason, and fails 
to cultivate that personal charm by which, rather than by 
words of wisdom, men are led. But born so late as 1850, 
he has yet plenty of time to learn that ‘‘it hath not 
pleased the Lord to give His people salvation through 
dialectic.” 

To say of Mr. Kotzé, as many do, that he is anti- 
British is wholly to misunderstand the man. Heis all for 
the survival of the fittest, and would be content to leave it 
to time to decide whether the fittest be British, or Dutch, 
or a happy blend of both. It counts for nothing with him 
that the enfranchisement of the Outlanders of the Trans- 
vaal would result in the submergence of the Boer. He is 
loyal to right principle whithersoever it may lead, and 
right principle requires that if you tax a man you must 
enfranchise him. What he is hostile to is Downing 
Street. He knows it of old, and having had many 
dealings with its officials, thinks but meanly of them. 

John Gilbert Kotzé was born at Cape Town, of an old 
Dutch family. A graduate of the University of London, 
he was called to the English Bar in 1874. On the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal in 1877 he was appointed Judge of 
the High Court. On the retrocession of the Transvaal in 
1881 he became Chief Justice, and this office he retained 
until the 16th instant, when he was dismissed on the fiat of 
President Kruger. The discredit of the dismissal falls 
wholly on the latter. 


CHURCHYARD BOTTOM WOOD, 
HIGHGATE 


‘¢ The last London haunt of the nightinga'e must be saved 
at any cost for the London that is to be.” 
Extract from the OUTIOOK, Sat., Feb. 12. 


To Highgate grove when came the jubilant spring, 
And primrose tufts and rare anemone 
Shone thro’ the full-lit woodland, oversea 

Flew with her swallow-sister one to bring 

Tale of love’s hurt and Heaven’s o’ershadowing 
And hearts that from all sorrow are made free 
By angel music ; now o’er bush and tree 

Hangs the hard axe—the birds leave carollin x! 


Have we no need of gods to pity wrong, 
Is maiden love nct wounded as of yore 
That she, the Daulian bird who told the woe 
Of human heart-ache centuries ago, 
Henceforth in swallow-time should cease from song, 
And London hear the nightingale no more ? 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 
THE perversity of speakers in the House of Commons is 


very remarkable. Members have had, for the most part, 
some sort of training in the conduct of 
affairs of one kind or another. The as- 
sembly contains a large proportion of 
capable and expert men of business, many lawyers, and 
members of various other professions. There are in all 
some forty or fifty Ministers and ex-Ministers with more or 
less official experience, whilst every individual would of 
course resent so much as a shadow of doubt being cast 
upon his knowledge of the world, which, if it means any- 
thing, means a knowledge of what wot todo. Yet, apart 
from routine, nothing characterises the generality of 
speeches more than the mis-adaptation of means to ends. 
The object which almost every speaker appears to have 
‘n view is to please his own side and annoy the other, 
although it is with his opponents that he has to reckon. 

The great secret of Cobden’s success was his persua- 
siveness. He always tried to convince people that he was 
right instead of trying to put them in the wrong, which is 
just what everybody resents being made to feel. One 
reason why the late Mr. W. H. Smith was such a good 
leader of the House was that he never said anything cal- 
culated to annoy anybody if he could help it. 


A Parliamentary 
ecret 


There is a sad lack of the sense of proportion and 
of the faculty of not saying unnecessary things. This 
applies not only to the many who talk for 
the sake of talking, but also to the few 
who really want to further some particular 
business which they have in hand. One does not take 
account of those, as Toby, M.P., once said, for whom 
Nature hath sunk an artesian well in a bottomless pit of 
words, which, being well pumped, maketh Parliamentary 
life sodden. From them there is no escape save in flight 
or the merciful oversight of Mr. Speaker. But, even in the 
case of important and responsible persons, how rarely does 
a man take the best way of doing what he wants done! 
Ministers, for instance, are or should be chiefly anxious to 
get through business. Yet nine times out of ten they con- 
trive to cram the most needless spokes into their own wheels. 
Clever men succumb to this perverse temptation quite as 
much as dull ones, and with even greater disregard for the 
teachings of experience. Mr. George Curzon, for ex- 
ample, on whom Providence has lavished so many grate- 
ful gifts, has a painful knack of going out of his way 
to provoke heat and discussion by unnecessarily smart 
remarks—a notable exception thereto being his most 
brilliant speech in the Indian debate last week, for which 
reason in particular it ranks as the best he has ever 
delivered to an admiring Senate. Another praiseworthy 
effort in the same direction must be credited to Mr. St. 
John Brodrick, who for some time past has exercised 
unwonted restraint on a genius for saying the wrong 
thing ; consequently it may now be expected that his real 
abilities and phenomenal industry will enable him to take 
full advantage of his opportunities this Session. 


Needless 
Spokes 


It was late one night when Sir William Wedderburn 
rose to address the House in discharge of what he con- 
ceived to be his duty to a united Empire. 

A Casein Point In the gradual unfolding of a lengthy 
form, his rising is suggestive of the even- 

ing shadow stealing over a weary world, much conducive 
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to feelings of somnolence. To his plaintive expressions 
of wonder that so little interest should be taken by the 
Legislature in the utterance of Indian grievances members 
politely refrained from murmuring an obvious answer. 
Despite dark hints from high quarters of complicity in 
dangerous Eastern conspiracies and disaffections, a pro- 
found impression prevails that he is at worst a good man 
struggling with adversity. Lord George Hamilton may 
not be absolutely the best man in the best of all possible 
Governments, but he has held office for many years— 
ever ready to serve his country in almost any capacity ; 
and although under his guidance the ship of State 
has got considerably off her course and suffered some 
damage of late, to him might safely be left the easy 
task of steering a way through the minor reefs 
of Administration as embodied in the amendment. But 
Lord George, having rammed and sunk Sir William 
Wedderburn with sufficient and almost excessive 
violence, must needs dash off at a tangent and open fire 
on Lord Ripon, for no other reason than that it was five 
minutes to twelve and time to go to bed. 

Up jumps Mr. John Morley, who had been placidly 
chatting with Mr. Asquith, and soundly rates the noble 
lord for bringing a rash and random charge against an 
ex-Viceroy. 

‘“ Why not?” says Lord George Hamilton, nervously 
gauging the width of the table and the length of the 
uplifted arm. 

“ Why not?” echoes Mr. Morley, scornfully slapping 
the box in default of softer substance: ‘‘ because it has 
nething whatever to do with the question before the 
House ’—at which sufficient answer Big Ben strikes the 
midnight chime, and members troop away feeling that a 
Secretary of State has only escaped worse things by the 
mercy of Providence or oversight of the devil. 


Occasionally, of course, irrelevance is welcome, if only 
it be cheerful. The other day Lord Charles Beresford, by 
way of supporting the motion for the 
release of the dynamiters, told the House 
that when he was expecting one of those 
gentlemen to bring a bit of explosive clockwork aboard 
his ship, what time he commanded the Royal Yacht, he 
had arranged to give the visitor a pretty surprise by seat- 
ing him on his clock, ready wound up, in the dinghy, and 
towing him out to sea at the end of a good long line. 
The opportunity of carrying out this interesting experi- 
ment was lost, and in the affecting recollection of that 
disappointment (not unshared by the House) the gallant 
Admiral forgot to make quite clear in what precise man- 
ner the argument deducible from his proposed summary 
method of vengeance strengthened the case for relaxing 
the less expeditious punishment of the law. Nevertheless 
it was felt that, whatever bearing the anecdote might have 
upon the question at issue, it were ungenerous to criti- 
cise the end while applauding the means, so Lord Charles 
hove to and cast anchor amid loud cheers. Curiously 
enough—so mysterious a thing is human nature—the only 
member who did not seem thoroughly satisfied and con- 
vinced one way or another was the other Admiral— Field, 
to wit—who has evidently felt of jate as if in some un- 
accountable way he had found himself in the dry-dock 
instead of on the quarterdeck. But he will doubtless 
recover his position when the Estimates come to b2 
discussed, unless indeed, what with all this pother about 
Army Reform, the Navy goes to the dogs. 


Lord Charles and 
the Dynamiter 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
MR. HENLEY’S VERSE 


No critic of English verse can read this volume * without 
finding his memory of the Masters quickened, at a score of 
places, by that classic touch which is 
always old and always new: no writer of 
English verse without welcoming en- 
couraging solutions of ancient difficulties: no reader of 
English verse without submitting to the golden influence 
of an unexpected music. But little need be said of 
the volume to writer, or habitual reader, of 
verse, because in it there is little which they have not 
known and savoured for some years. All, save eleven 
new numbers, are reprinted from ‘‘ A Book of Verses” 
(1888) and ‘*‘ London Voluntaries” (1892-93); even the 
familiar grouping has been preserved—the Hospital, 
Bric-A-Brac, Echoes, London Voluntaries, Rhymes and 
Rhythms. 


The Artist 
in Verse 


critic, 


, 


The author's attempt ‘‘to quintessentialise” impres- 
sions received in the Old Edinburgh Infirmary during two 
years on a *‘ mattress grave” has been judged successful. 
But the attempt was novel and courageous. To reject 
Tennysonian blank verse, in which metre is pointed by the 
restriction of each line to ten syllables, and formal stanzas, 
in which it is pointed by a rhyme at the end of each line, 
was to court rejection for these “‘unrhymed rhythms” at 
the hands of ‘‘ every editor of standing in London.” But 
Mr. Henley'’s choice was not born of a wayward dis- 
inclination to wrestle with metre and the ‘‘ wicked neces- 
sity of rhyming.” It was born of his desire to ‘ quint- 
essentialise ”; to cut down to the clean heart of the 
significance of things. And it was based on an intimate 
knowledge of rhythmical effects achieved by Elizabethan, 
Jacobite, and Caroline poets, ere a delight in the 
rhythmical stresses of English speech had been sacrificed 
to a rigid cult of metre. It followed that his ‘‘ unrhymed 
rhythms ” had only to wait for recognition, and it is hard 
now to understand how any can have overlooked both the 
truthful matter and the melodic form of such descriptions : 
for instance, the following of an operation under chloro- 
form :— 

Lights about you shower and tumble 
And your blood seems crystallising— 
Edged and vibrant, yet within you 
Racked and hurried back and forward. 


Then the lights grow fast and furious, 
And you hear a noise of waters, 
And you wrestle blind and dizzy, 
In an agony of effort, 


Till a sudden lull accepts you, 
And you sound an utter darkness... 
And awaken ... witha struggle... 
On a hushed, attentive audience :— 


Or, of release and convalescence :— 


Carry me out 
Into the wind and the sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world. 


O, the wonder, the spell of the streets ! 
The stature and strength of the horses, 
The rustle and echo of footfalls, 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels ! 


‘© Bric-’-Brac ” revealed an absolute command in English 


* « Poems by William Ernest Henley ” (David Nutt). 
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of the sonnet form, borrowed from Italy; of the ballade. 
rondel, and rondeau, borrowed from France. Indeed, the 
more novel of these enterprises received from the first a 
striking tribute. When Mr. Gleeson White published, in 
1887, a collection of English ‘‘ Ballades and Rondeaus,’ 
dedicated to R. L. Stevenson, as one ‘‘ among the earliest 
to experiment in these French rhythms,’ he selected 
twenty-five examples from a brilliant journal, the Zondon, 
only to discover that they were all by Mr. Henley. In 
‘*Echoes”’ Mr. Henley has sometimes taken a classic line out 
of its context in order to emphasise the beauty of its cadence, 
Thus he takes ‘‘ Wind of the western sea,” a line inci- 
dental to the first stanza of a lyric in ‘‘ The Princess,” and 
makes it the mo/// and climax of a song :— 


Bring her again, O western wind, 
Over the western sea ; 

Gentle and good and fair and kind, 
Bring her again to me. 


Not that her fancy holds me dear, 
Not that a hope may be: 

Only that I may know her near, 
Wind of the western sea. 


Or, he takes Byron’s 


Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon, 


and develops its desolate suggestion into three perfect 
stanzas, wherein, by cunning repetition, he extracts all the 
sweet-and-bitter implicit in that ‘‘ dying fall.” The last 
is :— 


We'll go no more a roving by the light of the moon. 

If yet we walk together, we need not shun the noon. 
No sweet thing left to savour, no sad thing left to fear, 
We'll go no more a roving, but weep at home, my dear. 


Swinburne, borrowing from the Prayer-book, has made a 
similar experiment in his ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon we 
sat down and wept.” And the device is well-worn in 
music. In ‘‘A Song of the Sword” and ‘‘ LondonVolun- 
taries,” Mr. Henley proved that he could sustain his com- 
mand over the music of English rhythmical stresses 
throughout long flights of impeccable modulation; and, 
in ‘*Rhymes and Rhythms,” he showed beyond that, a 
complete mastery of the English song, with all its sweet- 
ness of insistent rhyme. 


So far, then, as artistry is concerned, Mr. Henley's 
claims have been evident to artists. But unlike some 
pre-eminent in artistry, De Banville for 
instance, his themes are neither trivial nor 
hackneyed; and are even less so in 
this, thanks to seventeen omissions, than in the earlier 
volumes. Many will regret ‘‘The Time of Snows,” 
‘‘The Pretty Washermaiden,” and ‘ Rain,” with its 
touch of characteristic observation—‘‘ Black chimney 
shadows streak the shiny slates ”—but elsewhere they will 
commend the author’s relentless self-criticism. He has 
banished all that, by comparison with his own high 
standard, betrays a slightness of theme or a triteness of 
handling. But that is his own affair; hekeeps his consum- 
mate artistry to himself, and his appeal is not to the “ artis- 
tic” and the ‘‘ precious,” but to the imagination, and to the 
heart, of man. 

He appeals to the imagination by capturing poetry, un- 
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suspected in new appliances of civilisation or forgotten in 
old aspects of Nature ; he is the poet of hospitals, of 
trains, of streets; and he is the poet of the seashore, of 
the Thames-side, of the wind, of rain, above all of trees in 
summer, of the ‘‘ancient river,” of the song of birds. 
Outside the hospital, ‘‘the morning mists still haunt the 
stony street.” By night, we listen to a train ‘‘ clanking” 
far off ; or, in a train by day :— 


We charge the tunnels headlong— 
The blackness roars and shatters, 

We crash between embankments—- 
The open spins and scatters. 


We drive through still streets before dawn, and— 
“between their carcanets of linking gold are avenues of 
sleep. . . . Reach upon reach of burial—so they feel, these 
colonies of dreams!” Or late, before the last window 
with a light in it, we ‘‘ hear the song of a piano Break in a 
sparkling tide.” ‘‘ Chimney-pots ” are ‘‘ pipes pandean” ; 
‘the smell of ships,” an earnest of romance. 

Turning to Nature: ‘‘ White fleets of cloud... Sailthe 
blue peacefully. Green flame the hedgerows. Blackbirds 
are bugling, and white in wet winds Sway the tall poplars.” 
** Cloud-shadow and scudding sunburst” are ‘‘ swift on 
the floor of the sea.” We are shown the “first sudden 
plash of dawn, Clear, sapphirine, luminous large,” or “A 
green sky’s minor thirds.” We listen to the ‘chirp of 
rain-bound birds,” or to 


The ancient river singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient sea. 


In the poem, most wonderful of all for its capture of 
sensations which all must receive from huge trees by 
night, we are made free of their ‘‘ mysterious and 
tremendous guild. Midsummer—manifold, each one, Volu- 
minous, a labyrinth of life... at the word of the 
ancient, sacerdotal Night—transfiguring, hierophantic, 
dread—passes the news In that old speech their fore- 
fathers Learned on the lawns of Eden. They brood— 
they menace—they appal.” 


But, chiefly, Mr. Henley appeals to the heart of man: 
in youth, and in age that remembers youth ; in glee, and 
in desolation mindful of the old glory ; 
in love, and in loss that falters back to 
love ; in courage, and in despair that yet 
does on the battered steel of courage. __n his art he is by 
turns—lad, lover, comrade, warrior, broken man and 
seer, who, seeing but the shadow of man’s achievement 
projected on the mists of the infinite, but the reflection of 
man’s passion gleaming sullenly back from ‘‘ the Horror 
of the Shade,” yet sees, in law inexorable and in courage 
never to be conquered, a hint of faith. 

The old numbers which justify the last judgment are, 
some of them, already classics which need not be quoted 
for those who know them, and for those who, as yet, do 
not know them, it would be unfair to discount the shock 
of surprise. But looking at the new numbers you find 
in ‘Friends . . . old friends” all that needs to be said 
of comradeship, of estrangement, and of love persisting 
through estrangement and beyond death. And in ‘‘ Matri 
Dilectissime ” all that needs to be said when a mother of 
sons has died. In Mr. Henley’s verse there is much that 
is glad, frolicsome, and courageous ; much that is sad, 
Sinister, and all but desperate ; but there is nothing mean, 
nothing morbid, nothing insubordinate or querulous. 
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Throughout the universe inexorable law, but in the heart 
of man courage unconquerable in the cause of love ; 
that is his paradox. And it is the paradox of to-day. In 
his art Mr. Henley is a stoic with a temperament. 

G. W. 


THE DUEL IN WEST AFRICA 


By a Correspondent 


‘* PEACE you cannot buy, for he who sells is by that only in 
better position to make you buy it over again.” 

So wrote Montesquieu of the decadent emperors of the 
East. These emperors sought by purchase to effect a 
settlement of their frontiers, ever menaced by the encroach- 
ments of unappeasable enemies whom they feared to win 
by more arduous, but enduring, trust in the fixed might 
of Romanarms. And in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century the same words are peculiarly applicable to 
the course pursued by all recent Ministries in dealing with 
West African frontier questions. 

We have not sought to buy peace, it is true, by paying 
gold for it; but we have none the less sought to buy it, 
and with approachably the same lamentable results to the 
frontiers of our West African possessions as ultimately 
left to Constantinople no frontiers in Asia to bargain for 
at all. Where Valentinian and those who came after him 
gave money, Lords Granville and Derby, and the present- 
day inheritors of their traditions in Downing Street, have 
paid away territory. 

Strips of African soil have been detached with diplo- 
matic dismemberment from those portions of the map 
hitherto coloured red ; and when by these gifts of ‘‘light 
soil” the adversary’s appetite has been for a time appeased, 
our after-dinner pastime of jocular allusion to the fact has 
again given place to a renewed activity to meet his rein- 
vigorated demands for more, by deeper diggings of rich 
tropical loam, until in the process the graves of two of cur 
colonies have been dug, and we are now being called on 
to complete the interment of the two survivors. 

The soldier’s sword which the moribund Greek 
abandoned, the robustly commercial Briton has beaten 
into—a shovel ! 

This may be reasonable enough : it will be asserted that 
the peace of the British Empire was worth the sacrifice of 
two such territories—even though one of them dates from 
the days of great Queen Bess. But can it indeed be asserted 
that we have thereby secured the peace of that Empire— 
which was not built, be it remembered, by any other sacrifice 
than that of our fathers’ leisure, of their bodies, and their 
blood? May it not rather more truly be found that what 
we have really gained for ourselves is not peace, but enly 
a far more strenuous battle still to be fought, and possibly 
near at hand, for rights which we dare not barter now 
save at the cost of our Empire’s life ? 

We have lost much in West Africa ; but much remains. 
to be saved ; and what is left to us cannot be saved by 
giving any portion of it to those who base their present 
claim to what they have not on what we have already given 
them. Sixteen years ago, on 2,000 miles of coast from 
Dakar to Gaboon the French flag waved nowhere in Wet 
Africa, save at two petty trading posts. The British flag, 
British shipping, the British tongue, almost solely repie- 
sented European civilisation over all that wide extent. 
The two French posts were, one at Grand Bassam on the 
Ivory Coast, entirely surrounded by the factories w! ich 
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Bristol traders had erected a century earlier; the other, 
far from it and still less important, at Porto Novo— 
a mere strip of sand between the Atlantic surf and a 
shallow lagoon—placed between the overwhelmingly more 
important as more ancient British possessions of the Gold 
Coast and Lagos. 

And yet from two such humble beginnings the French 
flag advanced, until nowits foldsembracea coast-line greater 
than that owned by its supine and long-established neigh- 
bour, while the hinterland it covers is vastly out of all pro- 
portion to that rapidly extended coast-line. Not content 
with grasping in sixteen years more of West African shores 
than this country has effected in one hundred and sixty of 
slow colonial development, France has added to those 
seaward encroachments on the limits of Free-trade an in- 
ternal expansion of the boundaries of Protection, which we 
have largely assisted and never once sought to forestall. 

While still great territories extended freely and un- 
occupied around us, and, where known to trade at all, 
known only to British trade, our colonial authorities have 
steadfastly refused to recognise their proximity. 

When, as more than once happened, effort was made 
by individual English traders and by native chiefs alike to 
bring these territories under our influence, treaties actually 
made between these two parties, or requests that they 
should be made by a higher authority, were alike disre- 
garded by the British officials appealed to. Their hands 
were ever tied from Downing Street. This spirit of neglect 
to secure outside the boundaries of our colonies territories 
to which no other European Tower then laid claim, and 
which the native owners often eagerly besought us to 
protect, led finally to the abandonment of integral parts of 
those colonies themselves, when once the European neigh- 
bour had established himself where we had feared to 
tread. 

And over the gateways of each wall of French colonial 
expansion might appropriately be written, in somewhat 
altered phrase, the legend ‘“‘ Abandon trade all ye who 
enter here—unless you're Frenchmen.” 

In the course of the progress of this policy of do 
nothing on the one hand and of try all on the other hand, 
it was found that the theory of Hinterland could no longer 
be held to apply to French acquisitions. Dahomey had a 
of but 100 miles; and a hinterland of this 
breadth, however far it might penetrate inland, would still 
fail to tap Yorubaland, from which Lagos apparently drew 
the greater part of its successful commerce. It were no 
doubt irrelevant to add that Yorubaland, with all its 
dependent States, by affinity of race no less than by its 
geographical situation, naturally depended on Lagos. If 
Dahomey were ever to reach out to any navigable part of 
the Niger, it could only do so by walking over the back- 
garden of Lagos, and taking from her all that was hers by 
right of geographical fact no less than by that of Hinter- 
land, and which, moreover—strange error !—had even 
been recognised as hers by France herself. It became, 
therefore, necessary entirely to reconstruct the doctrine of 
Hinterland or to abandon it altogether for the theory of 
effective occupation. 

Accordingly the good ship Hinterland went by the 
board, and her place on the waters of international com- 
plications was taken by a score of piratical craft sailing 
under that new device of ‘‘ effective occupation.” 

All the territory to the west of the Niger that as 
recently as 1892 France herself had recognised as British 
now lay open to these competitive inroads. Failing, 
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through the mishap to her gunboat—was it not the 
Ardente ?—clandestinely to establish herself at Boussa, by 
ascending the Niger, France occupied that place, and 
Nikki between it and Dahomey, by a land expedition 
launched from the latter territory. 

It only remained to join hands westwards with the 
adventurous French spirits of the Ivory Coast to realise 
the dream of a great colonial empire. This, it is now 
claimed, has been effected; and the Gold Coast is 
threatened with the commercial extinction which, it is 
hoped, has been wrought on the Gambia and at Sierra 
Leone. 

Lagos, shut off from her fertile oil-bearing back 
country by a quite intolerable invasion, and fenced in by 
a chain of posts from Dahomey to the Niger, stands on 
the verge of the same hopeless future. 

And this is where the policy of invariably conceding 
every point at issue, and of never risking a quarrel, has 
brought four British possessions that to-day should be 
only on the threshold of a long career of public utility. 

Liverpool and Manchester are keenly aware of the 
potential value of West Africa, if Downing Street is not. 
Already the combined trade of these hitherto officially 
despised localities reaches the respectable total of several 
millions yearly. And it must never be forgotten that this 
trade is but a small part of that which may be developed 
there if the unhampered conditions of free-trading they 
are entitled to are left to those communities. 

But above all question of actual value to our trade, to 
be lost or retained as we are strong or weak in dealing 
with French claims, is the far greater one of principle 
involved. By again surrendering to France the points 
now at issue between us in the futile, if earnest, belief that 
we thereby ensure peace, we are but exposing ourselves to 
ever-increasing and more barefaced demands. To-day it 
is but African so-called ‘‘swamp-land” or ‘“‘light soil” 
that is at stake. Let us concede this, and, strengthened 
by these precedents of surrender, it will surely be something 
the nation holds of far greater value in other parts of the 
world that will be demanded of us to-morrow. 

And where are we to draw the line? Is it not wiser, 
more truly pacific, and more worthy of a great race to 
say strongly and firmly to-day we mean at all hazards to 
maintain the clear rights of our threatened colonies ? 

Such a tone as this, backed by an evident intention to 
support it by deeds if necessary, will ensure to them that 
breathing space which their healthy development requires, 
and, answering a still more imperious need, will proclaim 
to a watching world that, however prone we may be to 
buy and sell, the national honour is not a marketable com- 
modity. And herein lies the only sure guarantee of peace. 


THE TRIAL OF M. ZOLA 


Paris 
Long live the Army /—that is the moral of M. Zola’s trial, 
which, indeed, has done more than a successful campaign 
to stimulate the martial ardour of the French people. 
The spectacle is unique, and not without nobility—a 
whole Republic abased before the national flag. 

Moreover, the army has managed its pageant with the 
utmost skill. General Pellieux’s threat that, if M. Zola’s 
tactics were tolerated, France would be blotted from the 
map of Europe, was worth a week of argument, and 
General de Boisdeffre struck precisely the right note when 
he declared, with a majestic wave of the hand, that if the 
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people had no confidence in the generals, the generals 
were ready to retire. The majority of the Radicals, who 
long ago exhausted the possibilities of vituperation at the 
army’s expense, take off their hats if they catch sight of a 
uniform ; and the world vaguely believes that M. Roche- 
fort has gone to prison all for the glory of the é¢at major. 
The Court, again, has proved itself as obsequious as the 
mob. Day after day the benches were packed with 
officers sworn to applaud the commonplaces of military 
enthusiasm ; and, while the President was careful to gag 
all witnesses hostile to the Staff, the Generals were 
permitted even to mention the accursed name of Dreyfus. 
Long live the Army! then, has been the universal outcry, 
and so confused are the minds of men that any poor 
patriot who timidly ventures to shout for the Republic, 
not long since sacred, is instantly threatened with a 
violent death. 

A drama so thrilling demanded a brilliant hero, and 
the people, by selecting the Commandant Esterhazy, must 
have satisfied even M. Zola’s romantic temper. The 
Commandant has only to pull his fierce moustachios, or to 
suggest that the moment has come to slay a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen with a German ramrod, and the 
crowd vociferously applauds his bravery. As he left the 
Court, which trembled at his silence, he received such 
an ovation as even General Pellieux must have envied. 
Borne in triumph to his carriage, he was acclaimed on all 
sides the real champion of France. Old men wept tears 
of honest gratitude on his neck; it is said that Prince 
Henri d’Orléans kissed him gallantly on either cheek, sug- 
gesting thereby an admirable study for an_ historical 
picture; and then M. Esterhazy drove away to confide 
once more the secret of his physical courage to a friendly 
interviewer. Nor was the note of pathos lacking, and 
the Advocate-General, in a few burning words, claimed 
pity for the ‘‘ patient mute” who was forced in the witness- 
box to hear questions put which his pride would not allow 
him to answer. ‘‘ Patient mute!” Indeed it needed all 
the Commandant’s patience to hear his own letters read 
aloud in the public court. But the universal sympathy 
doubtless lightened the ordeal, and the Commandant may 
already be devising fresh insults for the country which has 
accepted his contumely with enthusiasm. 

But where was M. Zola amid all the broken heads and 
hero-worship? M. Zola was forgotten. His trial was 
no trial at all, and the court in which he sat accused was 
merely a theatre for the display of military eloquence. 
His name was not mentioned much more often than the 
name of Dreyfus, which was taboo ; and when he stood 
up to read his statement, the audience rubbed its eyes and 
wondered what he was doing there. He is not a Uhlan ; 
he is not even a clerk in the War Office. He is a mere 
man of letters, and what right has he to intervene in a 
debate consecrated to the sanctity of the army? He is 
risking imprisonment—that is all; and that is what the 
mob could never understand. No sooner, indeed, was 
M. Zola put on his trial than the people became tranquil. 
The Assize Court has been (so to say) a counter-irritant. 
When the fight was transferred to the lobbies of the 
Palais de Justice, and lawyers got broken heads in the 
Salle des Pas Perdus, the streets were instantly 
calm, and no one would have known that a revolu- 
tion was in the making, had he not turned to 
the newspapers, whose venom has fed upon their own 
garbled reports. But, says the Figaro, the hotels are 
empty, and business stands still. Therefore the moment 
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has come to settle this tiresome question for ever. Yet the 
question has not approached one inch nearer settlement ; 
and the campaign which M. Zola has begun will not cease 
unless war or disaster distracts the people’s curiosity. 
Meanwhile every man in France dreams himself a hero. 
If he is with M. Zola, he supports an unpopular cause, and 
that is heroic. On the other hand, if he shouts for the 
army, he is offering (so he thinks) to shed his blood, and 
what is heroic if not that? And parties are divided and 
friendships broken, and the one question of Dreyfus’s 
guilt is discussed in café and railway train, in the omnibus 
and at the street corner. 
But the conclusion of M. Zola’s trial marks but one 
stage in the agitation, which still has a desperately serious 
side. That a mob of students and scullions should shout 


for the army and decry M. Zola is, after all, a matter of 


secondary importance. All the shouting in the world 
will neither put buttons on the soldiers’ gaiters nor ruin 
the fame of Zola’s novels. But the active hatred of the 
Jews, which beyond truth or reason makes Esterhazy 
a hero and Dreyfus a scoundrel, is a national shame and 
a national danger. The fact that M. Max Régis, the 
Jew-baiter of Algiers, has found a respectful hearing in 
Paris, proves how deep-sunk is the poison, and it needs but 
a single outburst of excitement to repeat in Paris the 
shameful exploits which disgraced Algiers. When M. 
Zola and the brave Commandant are forgotten, there will 
still remain this rancour, and it is not for nothing that you 
find Mort aux Juifs chalked or charcoaled on every wall. 
But once again. France will have to teach Paris a lesson 
in tranquillity. With the general election at hand we may 
expect prudence and even compromise. And as for the 
case of Alfred Dreyfus—that may be revised by a new 
Minister of War. At any rate there is an end to the reign 
of General Billot, who, like the White Queen, thinks 
whatever he says three times must be true. 


OUR NAVY: HOPES AND HINDRANCES 


On the eve of the introduction of the Navy Estimates for 
1898-0, it is well to ask how we stand : how performance 
compares with promise. 

Even naval students will probably be surprised to learn 
that the three second-class cruisers promised by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in March 1896, as a part of the 
programme of 1896-7, still exist practically only on paper. 
These three ships of the ‘‘ Arrogant” class, the ‘‘ Highflyer,” 
the ‘‘ Hermes,” and the ‘‘ Hyacinth,” with a displacement of 
5,750 tons each, were not commenced until the closing 
weeks of last year, and will probably not be ready for sea 
until the autumn of 1899. This is the most significant 
fact revealed by an examination of the progress of naval 
construction during the financial year which will close at 
the end of March. ‘But unfortunately this fact does not 
stand alone. A year ago the First Lord of the Admiralty 
promised the completion, ready for sea, of a large number 
of ships of various descriptions, and he also sketched a 
programme of new construction so modest as to call 
forth protests. Yet it proves to be more than could be 
carried out. On the eve of another financial year the 
Admiralty are face to face with an alarming situa- 
tion. The Royal Dockyards and the yards of private con- 
tractors are crowded with the ships that were promised 
in the programme of 1896-7, and even earlier dates, 
and the vessels which should have been nearing their 
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completing stage are ‘‘ hung up,” incomplete, and will not 
be of service for many months. 

Consequently the progress made with the programme 
of the present year has been very unsatisfactory. The keel 
plates of none of the four first-class battleships of the 
improved ‘‘ Majestic” type have been laid down. At Ports- 
mouth preparations have, however, commenced for begin- 
ning the ‘‘ Formidable.” The three third-class cruisers, 
‘* Psyche,” ‘‘ Pioneer,” and ‘‘ Pandora,” building at 
Devonport, Chatham, and Portsmouth, were begun late 
in the past year and are mere shapeless and unclothed 
frames; while a beginning has only recently been 
made with the two sloops ‘‘Condor” and ‘ Rosario,” 
now slowly progressing side by side at Sheerness. Of the 
remainder of the programme, the four twin screw gun- 
boats, and two torpedo-boat destroyers, the most favour- 
able statement is that they are little nearer completion 
than they were this time last year, when they existed only 
on paper. In short, the naval programme of 1897-08 is in 
arrears to the extent of about £ 2,000,000, or over a 
quarter of the total sum set aside for new construction. 

Nor does this exhaust the tale of unfulfilled hopes. 
When the Budget of 1897 showed a surplus, Mr. Goschen 
announced that an additional sum of £500,000 would be 
appropriated in commencing four new first-class armoured 
cruisers—modified ‘* Powerfuls "—and four new torpedo- 
boat destroyers; in ensuring a better and quicker supply of 
guns for ships building, and in accelerating the construc- 
tion of the battleship ‘‘ Vengeance,” of the ‘‘ Canopus” 
type. There is an evident desire on the part of the 
Admiralty to make some ‘‘show” of progress when Par- 
liament comes to the consideration of the Navy Estimates, 
and ten days ago tenders for the four cruisers were sought 
from several private firms ; but under the most favourable 
circumstances the keel-plates of these vessels cannot be 
laid for several months. The torpedo-boat destroyers are 
even less advanced, as they have not been so much as 
tendered for, and the best news of the battleship ‘‘ Ven- 
geance ” is that she has been “‘ begun "’—a conventional 
term of wide interpretation that in this instance means 
that she isa gaunt skeleton in the yard of Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons & Co. at Barrow-in-Furness. 

The Admiralty have been the victims of misfortunes, 
the most serious being of course the protracted dispute in 
the engineering trade. Mr. Goschen is confronted with a 
Even the modest programme which he 
ouulined a year ago has only been nibbled at. In March 
of last year the standard of strength of the British Navy 
was inadequate. Meanwhile France and Russia have 
broken all their previous records in rapid ship-construction, 
with the result that the naval position of Great Britain 
to-day is infinitely worse than it was in the spring of last 
year, despite the continuous recourse to overtime in the 
Royal Dockyards. No two experts in this country can agree 
in their estimates of the effective strength of the Navy, and 
it is, without doubt, a problem requiring the nicest calcu- 
lations and the most exact knowledge. In the recently 
published ‘‘ Aide-mémoire de Il’Officier de Marine ” the chief 
secretaries of the French Minister of Marine have thus 
summed up the naval situation :— 


serious situation. 


Terpedo 
Armoured Unarmoured Cra‘t 
Great Britain ae sis Se oe 292 165 
France ve = pas ee = 22 223 
Russia 53 56 165 
Germany 33 33 ose 137 


As a comment on these figures, it may be pointed out 
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that in this country and in France the practice is to exag- 
gerate the strength of other countries, apparently with the 
object of preventing taxpayers from indulging in dreams 
of self-complacent security. Judging by precedents, it 
would be surprising if any effort had been made in such a 
statement to minimise the naval strength of this country. 
At least, these figures enable us to see ourselves as we are 
seen by our neighbours across the Channel, and even if 
we are sceptical of their accuracy, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the programme of new construction for the 
financial year just ending has been only partially carried 
out, and that whatever the exact naval position of Great 
Britain was in March last, that position is worse now in 


comparison with the growing naval forces of France and 
Russia. 


A GREAT CIVIC FIGHT 


Next Thursday the Metropolitan ratepayers will decide an 
issue of far-reaching importance in the civic history of this 
country. It is certain that seldom has a purely municipal 
contest been watched with a more anxious scrutiny by the 
Executive Government of the day. Great vested interests, 
too, are keenly concerned in its result. 

Roughly speaking, the issue between the parties is 
whether London shall be really a unit or a bundle of units— 
whether, in a word, there shall be municipally one big 
London or many little Londons, with one London somewhat 
bigger than the rest? This question absorbs into itself 
many others, in fact all the others ; because, after all, the 
management of works, the control of the water supply, 
the working of tram-lines, and the extent and character 
of public improvements are questions which must be pro- 
foundly affected by the decision of the ratepayer as to 
which of the two theories he wishes to see emphasised 
and acted upon—namely, the essential unity of London 
or its essential divisibility, which again is summed up in 
those not too lovely words, Unification and Tenification. 

In order to arrive at afresh and clear appreciation of 
the ideals or views entertained by those actively and 
prominently engaged in the present conflict, we sought 
personal interviews with Lord Onslow and Mr. John 
Burns, M.P. The duties of the Moderate Chairman at 
Spring Gardens, at the India Office and in Parliament, 
were too exacting to permit of his presenting us at first hand 
with the salient features of the Moderate canvass as they 
occur to him ; but Mr. John Burns expressed himself very 
frankly and readily. The member for Battersea insisted 
that, after all, London zs one, and that any attempt to fight 
against that fact would produce immense confusion in the 
present and bring about consequences in the future which 
would be much more distasteful to the backers of the 
Moderates than anything they are likely to have to endure 
from one great London County Council. Some one of the 
ten municipalities would, in Mr. Burns’s opinion, set the 
pace to the others on progressive lines, and if they all 
united in an extensively democratic direction, he thinks the 
Moderates might find that they had made a mistake in 
overthrowing a body like the London County Council, 
where the governing men would deal fairly and sensibly 
with their adversaries. As to the objections made to 
what the Moderates describe as ‘‘ Municipal Socialism,” 
Mr. Burns claims that Municipal Socialism means the 
protection of the ratepayers against the rentiers, and by 
rentiers he intends to signify those classes who make so 
good a thing out of monopolies and jobbery of one sort 
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and another that the amount of the rating is a matter of 
personal indifference to them. ‘‘ The Council,’’ remarked 
Mr. Burns further, ‘is only asking in a limited way for 
what eight hundred local authorities in this country have 
already secured.” And the member for Battersea, more- 
over, seemed disposed to lay stress on what, for want of a 
better phrase, we may call the ‘‘ what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander” type of argument. ‘‘ The 
City Corporation,” said he, ‘‘ has only been saved from 
utter bankruptcy by the revenues from its markets and 
other remunerative property. The City has gone a step 
further. It has a Works Committee of its own and does 
a great deal of its work direct, and has shown us how 
to eliminate the contractor. What is Socialism at one end 
of the Belvedere Road for the County Council is municip: | 
statesmanship and common-sense at the other end for the 
City Corporation.” Moreover, as things at present stand— 
and on this point Mr. Burns wished to be emphatic— 
London has a debt of over nine pounds per head of its 
population and no appreciable assets, while Liverpool can 
set against more than twelve pounds of debt per head 
over twenty-six pounds of assets per head, and figures 
which have a similar relative correspondence more or 
less might be given for Manchester, Bolton, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and other large towns. Above all, he main- 
tained that the three great monopolies — water, gas, and 
tramways—could only be effectually controlled by a United 
London. Mr. Burns is admittedly the Labour representa- 
tive, but on these points his views have the substantial 
support, we imagine, of the Progressive party. 

The Moderates do not, of course, accept this Progres- 
sive definition of their aims and policy. They disclaim any 
intention of impairing the usefulness or lessening the 
dignity of the London County Council. They say that they 
look forward to an intensified civic patriotism arising from a 
larger sphere of usefulness and opportunities of a more 
ornate career for the Vestry element in London, and thus 
they advocate the establishment of separate municipalities 
in the metropolis. In this way Lord Onslow and his party 
assume that the people would be induced to take a 
deeper interest in the matters which affect their welfare 
and their homes. They also point with disapproval to the 
management of the Council’s Works Department, and to 
the disposition of that body to give too prominent a place 
to political considerations, with a decided tendency to- 
wards Socialistic methods. Generally, therefore, it may 
be said that the Moderate case is an indictment of the 
policy of the London County Council in the past, while that 
of the Progressives is based on its defence and develop- 
ment. 


THE GULLS IN THE HARBOUR 


THE spring had come, and on such a day as made the 
inland country intolerable. So the slow train took me 
down to the village at the end of the bay, and I went through 
the narrow lanes towards the fishing quarter. There was 
no one to be found in the studio that was once a boat- 
builder’s loft; no one even in the bar-parlour of the 
‘*Sloop,” further along the harbour, where a tall man 
has to be careful if he would not damage his head 
against the whitewashed beams that support the ceiling. 
Even the fisher-folk were sleeping apparently, or at 
sea; and the only notable activity was that of the 
boys who had boarded the ‘‘ Greyhound ” where she lies on 
her side and waits to be broken up. She has waited a 
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long time, and I shall hardly recognise the place when her 
appointed fate has been accomplished and they cease to 
hang on to her flying rigging and swing out’from her 
side, and, if they be greatly daring, relinquish their hold 
at the end of the outward swing and drop on the sands, 
only to clamber up her sides and launch themselves forth 
again. I stood and watched them for awhile, and then 
walked along the line of the cottages and gained the pier 
which protects the boats when the sea is angry. 

There was little need of this pier now. The tide was 
low, and the slow, heavy rise and fall of the water stirred 
but gently the hanging fringe of brown weed. Out in 
the bay there were glimpses of white, over reefs but little 
sunken, and along the further shore a_ brisk North- 
wester made the waves more vigorous than here, where 
the land was behind. But the whole impression was one 
of peace and quiet, and the faint rustle of occasional 
fish-scales on the granite flags was distinctly audible. I 
sat down and lit a pipe, leaning back against the harbour 
wall, and staring across the shallow water in the direction 
of the studio. The ‘‘Greyhound” seemed a long way 
distant, and the voices of the boys mingled with the 
comfortable human noises that make up the atmosphere 
of a fishing-town. There were boats lying close at hand, 
and around and above them some threescore of gulls 
were circling and swooping, as evidently playing games 
with definite rules as if they had been so many children. 
Like children, also, they cared for nothing very long. As 
soon as one had begun to understand what they were at, 
certain malcontents would cease from that particular form 
of play, and beginanother. Some of their comrades would 
be more stable ; but the number of adherents to the old 
method of amusement grew momentarily less and less, 
and soon the whole company would be engaged in the 
new way. The only thing that went on continually was 
the caliing and crying that accompanied their evolutions ; 
and to him who has long loved a little harbour, and 
loitered frequently there, this is the most pleasant of all 
sounds, a music that makes all discontent impossible. 

It were tedious, perhaps, to describe in detail all the 
pastimes of the gulls, though I filled my pipe more than 
once and still desired no better occupation than to be a 
spectator. The game that lasted longest was a sort of 
Puss-in-the-corner. It was the object of each bird to find 
footing on the top of a mast, and there were not masts 
enough for all. The bird that had no mast would rise 
above his successful comrade and hover, screaming, while 
the other stood uneasily, shifting his feet continually in 
preparation for the onslaught he knew to be coming. 
After much swooping the perchless gull would descend 
upon his back, drive him from his post, and capture 
it, only to be dispossessed a moment later. I spoke 
of Puss in-the-corner because I would swear that more 
than once I saw two gulls look across at one another 
from their respective masts, and then, at a signal, deftly 
exchange places. I could have gone on watching, but a 
sudden impulse seized the flock, and they rose together 
and went with a great sound of wailing out to where crabs 
and lobsters tossed imprisoned until the cutter should 
come round the coast and collect them for London. The 
big double doors of the studio were open now, and so I 
climbed the rough granite steps and entered. Then we 
talked of London, Paris, pictures, books, and fisheries, 
while the boys still swung out from the slanting deck of 
the ‘‘Greyhound,” and dropped with heels wide apart on 
the trampled yellow sands. H. D. L. 








THE PUPPY 


He begins the day early. 

Living at the lodge, as he does, with the coachman, he 
is up and out in the soft February mornings some hours 
before those others who live in the big house seem to be 
even thinking of getting up. He wonders why it is so 
long before the house wakes. There it stands, the great, 
square, shut-up thing, nothing moving, nothing stirring. 
The stables are awake, to be sure, but the cat is too much 
in earnest there to be amusing. When a chase, instead 
of ending up a tree or, at least, up the hayloft ladders, 
comes to an end on level ground, very suddenly with, just 
in front of you, a back like a bridge and extraordinary 
things going on in a pair of eyes—it’s too real and too 
near. It shows that the cat doesn’t understand the game, 
which is a pity. 

So he doesn’t go into the stable yard, but sits about 
in the grey, dewy tussocks of the grass, and looks im- 
mensely alert at nothing. 

His ears are small, and seem to perch upon the top of 
his head. The eyes beneath are like kind boot-buttons. 
The head is large, and is often elaborately, and with great 
intention, set on one side. The whole expression of the 
face can only be described as that of one seeking to pene- 
trate vacancy. 

By the time the house is awake he is inside, seemingly 
to congratulate everyone he meets on not having died in 
the night. He does this with an exuberance of feeling 
that entails going upstairs on his chin. 

If a standard of age may be sought, as some argue, 
in acts and feelings and by no means in dates, he must be 
the very youngest thing possible. But come down to hard 
months, and I believe he numbers three. Perhaps his age 
may be more truly given by saying that his heart is still 
filled with love for everybody. That is the note of a time 
in life which all have known or noticed in others. His 
affection overpowers him, so that his legs refuse to obey 
him, at the sight of a friend ; while a stranger is received 
as might be his long-lost brother. But for the passing 
tramp is reserved that abandonment of welcome which 
we have learnt to associate with the return of the Prodigal 
Son. It is for him to be met far down the drive while yet 
a small point in the distance, to be brought to the house 
with every show of reassuring endearment on the way, 
and to be introduced to every member of the family with 
circles of extravagant joy described about him. 

As the day wears on, andanumber of expeditions no- 
where are carried through with immense earnestness, each 
to its appointed end, he becomes divinely sleepy. Sleep 
falls upon him as a mantle, with a suddenness that reveals 
io any who will observe, not a borderland, but a line of 
the very narrowest between prick-eared wakefulness and 
slit-eyed torpor ; between wakefulness so intense as to hear 
sounds that are not, and sleepiness so profound as to pre- 
clude all attempts at escape, even when nursed on his back 
in thearms of asmall child. Often, if those he loves speak 
to him with any demonstration of affection, he takes a 
sharp and floundering scamper through the furniture, which 
ends as suddenly as it began. This alone seems an ade- 
quate vent to his feelings. 

But are his ears all that they should be? It is a ques- 
tion we often ask of one another, not without misgiving. 
He is by way of becoming a Scotch terrier ; and, in Scotch 
terriers, the ears, we are told, are the important thing. 
We can only wait and watch. Time will show. 
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We may have to speak of him as the German landlord 
spoke of his dog, endowing the remark, thanks to his limi- 
tations in a foreign tongue, with a claim to omnipotence 
humorously unintentional: ‘‘It was a dachshund; but I 
think it shall be a pointer.” CLARISSA, 


‘THE WHOLE TRUTH” 


A FEMININE conception of ‘‘the perfect gentleman” is 
Mr. George Alexander in evening dress, and discerning 
mammas in the outlying parishes take their budding 
daughters to the St. James's Theatre with full confidence 
in the good taste of its urbane actor-manager. Even 
‘*Mrs. Tanqueray” they could countenance, under his 
well-bred auspices ; indeed, they do not at all object to thin 
ice, so long as it is skated over cleverly. For the cant of 
broadmindedness is very rampant just now. All that is 
needed is that where the truth might blush for shame the 
truth must be carefully swaddled. This prevailing atti- 
tude towards truth has been imbibed from a study of the 
drama, the novel, and the press. It is with drama only 
that I am here concerned, however. 

The way of the theatre is the most popular road to 
*‘culture.” By means of the drama ideas are put into 
currency more readily than by any other. Books have to 
be read to be understood—a tiresome process and a slow 
—and to be read widely to have power; plays have only 
to be seen and talked about. After the dissipation of 
upper boxes on Saturday evening comes the enlarging 
afternoon fireside discussion at home, in which every 
member of the family joins, but always with discretion. 
The thought is free but the speech is fettered. Later, 
when the mellowing influences of dinner are likely to be 
apparent, whist is adroitly substituted for ethics. After 
‘*The Tree of Knowledge,” ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing’! 
Mr. Alexander has put away his evening dress for a space, 
but he is still a gentleman—the ‘‘ young gentleman of 
Padua.” So the world flocks to the St. James’s, to sit at 
the feet of a Shakespeare judiciously edited. 

And the Censor condemns ‘‘Summer Moths,” the 
‘relentlessly moral” play of Mr. William Heinemann. 

Mr. Heinemann, it would seem, is in the unfortunate 
position of the earnest but ill-advised youth who persists 
in talking dangerously of ethics after the whist-tables are 
set. He may take consolation in the fact that the other 
William, if he were writing now, would probably be 
maltreated in like manner. Modern civilisation has draped 
the shivering nakedness of poor human natvre with 
graceful proprieties, and it would never do to let any 
‘‘Summer Moths” eat into the fliinsy clothing. Mr. 
Heinemann has published his play in a book where ‘it 
luckily escapes the Censor,” he remarks, ‘‘ and presents at 
least, with all its defects, the writer’s aim.” But the 
great public does not read plays; it would as soon think 
of eating flowers: and so the Censor triumphs. 

If Mr. Heinemann would gain the public ear, he must 
take a leaf from the book of our actor-managers. He 
goes no farther than the more daring of them, but he 
makes the mistake of going straight. He is too set on 
his goal, too eager to arrive at his ‘‘aim.” If he could 
but have pretended to be merely taking a stroll, if he could 
but have laughed a little and been more companionable, 
the public might have been persuaded to follow him 
all the way eventually, even as it has followed other 
pioneers. At least, he might have got the Censor to 
approve his work. But there is no spirit of dalliance in Mr. 
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Heinemann: he has an art ideal, and to the satisfaction 
of that he sacrifices all other considerations. He, very 
wrongly as I venture to think, follows the example set in 
our police-courts, and tries to tell ‘‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” in the judicial manner. 
As if the truth—a thing of infinite gradations, subtle 
shades, many sides—were ever heard ina police-court! 
Evidence is not the whole truth, despite what the law may 
say. Mr. Heinemann has given only his evidence. The 
truth sways us, rends us, moves us to mirth, to weeping ; 
there is no laughter or tears in this book-play. A news- 
paper report of a suicide is more pathetic (because we feel 
the reality of what it chronicles) than the closing scene of 
‘*Summer Moths.” 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Heinemann and all others 
of that school to which his art belongs are preaching to 
empty benches. To present naked truth is not enough ; 
we get but a surface view of her. Then naked truth is 
rarely pretty, and in a world so packed with ugly facts for 
most of us, there is a natural, if reprehensible, craving for 
the ornamental. Truth has been a stranger to us for so 
long we do not always know her now when we meet. 
When she is brought naked before us she is not recog- 
nised : she may even be mistaken for paradox ; but deck 
her out in fashionable attire and everyone will claim her 
for an old friend. Mr. Heinemann has forgotten the 
fashionable attire, and the Censor is up-to-date. 

EpwIN Pucu. 


PARRY’S MAGNIFICAT 


It has come to be regarded as a canon of our musical 
creed that Dr. Parry’s compositions shall be accepted as 
founded upon the impregnable rock of divine inspiration, and 
that to gainsay them in any respect is sheer heresy. The 
spirit that has dictated this is a fine one, and is, no doubt, 
engendered by the many qualities which Dr. Parry, apart 
from his work, possesses ; but doubtless he would be the 
first to protest against or to disclaim any personal note in 
the matter. 

The programme of his ‘‘ Magnificat,” performed at 
Queen's Hall, was prefaced by a eulogium from the pen, 
we are told, of ‘‘the most eminent of living English 
musical critics ;” but, as Mr. Jaques in his analysis discreetly 
withheld that gentleman’s name, not, it is to be hoped, 
from motives of personal safety, we feel that such a 
superior judgment as that of the aforesaid ‘‘ most eminent, 
&c.,” is wasted upon us; for, far from disarming any 
adverse feelings towards the work in question, it has rather 
stimulated them. 

To begin with, the phrase on which the work is 
founded, while it may resemble, as far as notes are 
concerned, that used by Mendelssohn in his ‘‘ Lobgesang ” 
and ‘‘Reformation” Symphony, it certainly is not, in 
accent at least, the intonation of the second mode. Both 
Mendelssohn and Parry have erred in striving to impart a 
strongly marked rhythm to a phrase which, by its gravity 
and breadth, in no wise can sustain the modern feeling 
thus thrust upon it. Such a rhythmic periphrasis would 
be quite justifiable in ‘‘ working out,” but as these com- 
posers have written it, it sounds like a parody. Again, 
by employing the Latin words Dr. Parry inevitably sug- 
gests, to those at least who are less familiar with the 
** Magnificat” in the vulgar tongue, a certain ceremonial 
to which his music is quite inappropriate. This may seem 
hypercritical ; but the use of a Latin text (to which the 
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English are not accustomed) identifies the music with a 
devotional act which has no Anglican parallel, and the 
gentle spirit of the Latin text is replaced by a sturdiness 
altogether out of keeping with the theme. 

Surely Dr. Pa-ry will be the first to acknowledge that 
the circumstances which inspired the words, the accents 
of tender maternal instinct, are not to be epitomised 
by sonorous effects of modern orchestration and choral 
writing. Whatever is the light of creed by which one 
reads it, the Story means the same, and the rapt utter- 
ances of a trembling woman, waiting in wonderment 
for a great mystery to be revealed to her, are 
hardly the occasion for an opulence of musical vigour. 

Quia respexit humilitatem—“ for he hath biholdun the 
mekenesse of his handmaidun”—éri éréBieWev emi rij 
rareivwa Hs SrvAns ad-ov—in any tongue the words 
cannot be interpreted by strains significant of anything but 
‘* mekenesse.”’ 

For the music, putting the spirit aside for the while, 
Dr. Parry proves himself once again the Milton of music, 
giving us that breadth and dignity and an ardour in 
striving for large effects which have come to be identified 
with all his choral works. The rendering left some- 
thing to be desired as far as smoothness is concerned, 
some greater degree of temper and finish was desirable ; 
but the audience seemed well satisfied, and acclaimed the 
composer at the close of the work. W.F.S. W. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVER 


CHEER up now, my daughter, I have news for your 
pleasure : 
A young man, a rich man, comes seeking my treasure. 
Now say shall | tell him that he may come wooing ? 
You are young, little daughter, and the past past undoing, 
The dead sleeping quiet. 


O mother, little mother, do you think I’m forgetting 

The long woe and fever, the fear and the fretting, 

That the love of my heart still is tossing unburied, 

At the will of the waves, by the winter winds hurried 
Here and there through the riot ? 


I am not forgetting, little daughter, your lover, 

The brown head, the dear head the bitter waves cover; 

But his soul is in glory, nor jealous nor grieving. 

Turn round, little daughter, and think on the living : 
You shall ride in your carriage. 


I would rather be his widow than a great chieftain’s lady ; 
And ’tis, O that in shadow our one grave stood ready ! 
With my head on his breast and my mouth for his kisses, 
I should envy no fond, faithful lover his blisses, 

No sweet bride her marriage. 


He has acres and crops and a mansion and cattle, 
And a proud name well honoured on old fields of battle ; 
With his gold locks, his blue eyes, his smile true and 
tender, 
’Tis to him many a young maid her love would surrender, 
For sunshine or shadow. 


Now sleep, my sweet sorrow, as a babe with its mother 
On the breast that shall know not the child of another. 
Go bid my young sister, with eyes gay and fearless, 
To comfort this young man for a cold heart and cheerless, 
The sad heart of a widow. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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FINANCE 
THE POSITION OF THE AMERICAN MARKET 


Tue recovery which has taken place in the value of 
American Railroad securities during the past year, although 
attracting less attention than, for example, did the advance 
in Kaffir shares some few years ago, is none the less in 
many ways quite as remarkable. 

Hitherto, not only has this appreciation been accom- 
plished without the aid of purchases by English investors, 
but has actually occurred in the face of a steady stream of 
realisations by those in this country, who had long waited 
for an opportunity to part with stocks which had been un- 
saleable for years past. At the present moment, however, 
indications are not wanting that the public are beginning to 
inquire whether the recent rise in prices is justified, and, 
secondly, whether further appreciation is to be looked for. 
The only way to attempt an answer to this second ques- 
tion will be to discover the reasons for the advance 
already attained. 

In considering the position of any group of Stock Ex- 
change securities it is always necessary to pay attention 
first to the actual merits of the stocks themselves, and, 
secondly, to the state of the speculative account in those 
securities. For example, it may be possible to show in 
the clearest manner that a particular stock or group of 
stocks possesses the highest possible merits, and to 
prove that they are undervalued at current prices; yet, 
as every student of Stock Exchange methods is aware, 
the immediate course of prices may depend far more upon 
market conditions than upon intrinsic merits, and should 
the speculative account for the rise be an unwieldy one, a 
decline in values will probably follow, no matter how ex- 
cellent the prospects of the securities may otherwise 
happen to be. 

We will endeavour, then, so far as possible, to deal 
with the American Market from both o these stand- 
points. 

During the two years previous to President McKinley's 
election American Railroad shares were at about the lowest 
level ever reached, and, indeed, had fallen into such dis- 
repute that dealings in the London Market were almost at 
a standstill. To some extent this condition was reached 
in sympathy with the general fall in speculative stocks 
which took place after the Baring crisis ; but at the moment 
when other markets were recovering from the effects of 
that crisis the American Market was held back, and even 
further depressed, by the course of events in the United 
States. Bad harvests in=that country, increasing com- 
petition with Argentina in the wheat trade, together 
with currency troubles, accompanied by a drain on the 
United States Treasury, forced up money rates in America 
and produced a more deplorable condition of affairs 
than had existed for years past. Most of the railroads 
were at that time in the possession of enormous floating 
debts, and disastrous trade, accompanied by high money 
rates, compelled many of them to go into the hands of 
receivers. Some idea of the intensity of the trade depres- 
sion which led to the breakdown in railroad finance may be 
gathered from the fact that on the Union Pacific line alone 
the net earnings for 1894 only amounted to about half the 
sum realised in each year from 1887 to 1892. 

An American Railroad bankruptcy is a something to be 
remembered by those in the unfortunate position of being 
Ordinary stock-holders. Not only had investors here to 
witness an unparalleled depreciation in their stocks, but, 
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in cases where their companies had gone into a receiver- 
ship, heavy assessments on the shares had to be faced, 
until, with feelings of utter disgust (intensified by such 
political scares as that produced by the famous Cleveland 
Message), the public resolutely turned its back upon the 
American Market. 

About this time the boom in Kaffir shares commenced, 
and in the eagerness which seized the public to recover its 
fortunes in that direction not only was the American 
Market neglected by them, but even professional dealers 
themselves, who for years past had made their living out 
of American shares, deserted that market in order to reap 
the harvests of commissions awaiting them in the Mining 
Market. 

The election of President McKinley some two years 
ago constituted the turning-point in the commercial 
position of the United States. So pronounced was the 
victory for ‘‘ sound money” that an immediate stimulus 
was given to credit and trade throughout the country, 
and, as if to hasten the return to prosperity, bountiful 
harvests were secured during the two succeeding years. 
Under these conditions the wonderful recuperative power 
of the United States has once more asserted itself, and for 
the past twelve months trade conditions have been as 
favourable as could be desired, while the Treasury, which 
but three years ago was being rapidly drained of its gold, 
is at the present time full to overflowing. 

Moreover, and what perhaps in considering the in- 
trinsic merits of American securities is the most important 
point to be borne in mind, the reorganisation schemes 
of the various defaulting companies, while hitting the 
stockholder severely, have at the same time been suf- 
ficiently drastic to place most of them in a sounder position 
than for years past, while the low rate of interest now 
ruling in America, as in other parts of the world, has been 
made the occasion for re-funding schemes by which interest 
on the various prior charge stocks has been so reduced as 
to increase the possibility of dividends on the inferior 
securities. 

As might have been anticipated, Americans them- 
selves were the first to recognise this altered position of 
affairs, and for the past twelve months buying orders from 
New York have been sufficient not only to absorb the 
enormous mass of stock pressed for sale by European 
holders, but have also sufficed to bring about the recent 
remarkable appreciation in values. Not only, however, 
has the movement been initiated and sustained by New 
York, but at quite an early stage in the rise Germany 
bought largely, and has already secured extensive profits. 
In this country, however, prejudice dies hard, and at the 
present moment it would be difficult to say whether the 
British public is likely to be attracted to American 
securities again or not. 

With regard to market conditions of American se¢urities 
as apart from their intrinsic merits, recent events have 
served to show the position fairly clearly. The scare which 
followed the deplorable accident to the American warship 
sufficed to reveal the fact that, although the British public 
was not speculating in ‘‘ Americans,” a weak ‘‘ bull” ac- 
count of considerable dimensions had none the less been es- 
tablished both here and in America. Professional operators 
on the London and New York Stock Exchanges have, in 
fact, for some time past been laying in stocks, believing 
that sooner or later the public will again become buyers. 
Some of these ‘‘ professional purchases” have been made 
by strong buyers, but recently a weak element has crept 
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in, and it is the realisations by these weak operators 
which account for the recent sharp break in the American 
market. 

To sum up; in considering the prospects of American 
securities it may be broadly stated: first, that the recent 
rise in values is warranted by the improvement in intrinsic 
merits of many of the stocks and by surrounding circum- 
stances, such as American trade; further, that a probable 
point in favour of the market in the future may be numerous 
refunding schemes by which the chances of junior securi- 
ties will be improved, while there is also the prospect of 
schemes for harmonising conflicting interests of various 
companies whereby a saving in expenditure will be attained. 
These, it will be recognised, are practical points making 
for a further improvement in values; but, on the other 
hand, zzvestors must not forget that investments in a 
country where the currency system is still unsound, where 
the Jingo element has to be reckoned with, and where the 
social elements are in a state of considerable unrest, are 
attended with something more than ordinary risks. 


THE CHINESE LOAN 


QUITE the feature of the past weck has been the announcement 
that the Chinese loan is at last arranged. For our own part 
we are not sorry that it has been settled without any direct 
guarantee by the British Government. ‘The issue will now have 
some chance of standing on its own merits, purely as a financial 
operation. Atleast, it may be hoped so; but at a moment when 
a good deal of sentiment, not to say excitement, is being aroused 
by the extensive advertisement of the loan, it may be well for 
investors to calmly reflect upon the security which is offered. 

From the quarter in which the loan for £16,000,000 is being 
brought out in London, there is certainly ground for hope that this 
matter of security has received the necessary attention. It is we 
believe a fact that, some time ago, the arguments contained in our 
article of the 5th inst. were so clearly recognised by official 
quarters here, that proposals for a loan secured on such portion 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs—not already pledged—were 
rejected as insufficient. 

But while we have confidence enough in the quarter concerned 
with the issue of the loan, we must suspend our judgment as to its 
positive merits from the investor’s point of view until the precise 
details as to the securities offered are made thoroughly clear. That 
the security will consist of certain interior duties of the country, 
such as the salt tax, may be taken for granted, but the system for 
collecting these revenues will indeed have to be materially altered 
before they can be considered in the same class as that of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. It is, however, the prospect of this 
changed system concerning the interior duties, together with the 
concessions to trade already given by the Chinese Government, 
which lends supreme importance to the proposed Chinese loan, 
and it would probably not be too much to say that the operation 
promises to mark a period of revclution in the entire financial 
system of China. At the moment of writing we understand that 
the entire loan has been underwritten, and that arrangements have 
been made for inscribing the stock at the Bank of England. 


THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


MONEY rates which have been firm throughout the week on 
the collection of Government revenues, the displacement of cash 
incidental to the disbursements of railway dues, and cash require- 
ments in connection with the Stock Exchange settlement, have 
also tended to harden on the prospect of the Chinese loan, An 
issue will doubtless be made simultaneously in London and 
Berlin, and a certain portion of the proceeds will probably be 
retained for a time at least by the Imperial Bank of Germany as 
on a former occasion. Of the entire loan of £16,000,000 nearly 
£12,0C0,000 will have to be paid to Japan shortly, and although most 
of this may be available for market purposes between the floating of 
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theloan and the date of payment, the mere knowledge that so large 
an amount has to be called from the market and placed to the credit 
of Japan at the Bank of England, or atthe Bank of England and the 
Bank of Germany conjointly, should at least have the effect of pre- 
venting any material set-back in money rates. That the money is 
greatly needed by Japan for disbursements here and elsewhere on 
account of ship-building, &c., is true enough ; but at the same time 
it may be pointed out that the reports circulated in many quarters 
as to the serious position of Japanese finance are considerably 
exaggerated. There is no doubt that that country has been going 
too fast in the matter of expenditure since the termination of the 
war, but there is good reason to believe that the worst of any 
strain which has resulted on the nation’s finance is now over. 

At the same time, in considering the future of the Money 
Market, it must be borne in mind that the period is approaching 
when, under ordinary circumstances, ease, or at any rate less 
stringency, should be looked for. Disbursements on account of 
Government expenditure cannot be much longer delayed ; while 
the completion at the end of the week of the payment of the 
railway dividends frees the market from an influence which always 
has the effect of so disturbing supplies of floating money as to 
create at times an almost artificial demand for loans. 

Moreover, the fact has also to be remembered that, in view 
of such important flotations as the forthcoming Chinese and 
Greek loans, everything possible will be done to make the Money 
Market as favourable as possible for the issue. Add to this, that at 
the commencement of next month the release of the Government 
dividend will be within measurable distance, and it will be seen 
that, while there may not be reason for apprehending any marked 
falling away in money rates, it is at the same time doubtful whether 
any advance is to be looked for. 

The monetary stringency in India to which we referred last 
week has become even more pronounced, the Banks of Bombay 
and Bengal having had to further raise their discount rates to 
13 and 12 per cent. respectively. In the case of the former Bank 
the quotation is a “record” one. Yet, in spite of this, and owing to 
the extraordinary evils of the present currency position in India, 
the fact remains that Eastern bankers avoid so far as possible 
sending funds for employment in India, the condition of exchange 
being such as to prohibit their securing the retransference of money 
to this side at a profit. 

For more than a year anda half the Bank of England has 
received no bar gold from abroad, and the question has been 
mooted as to whether it might not be advisable to raise the Bank’s 
purchasing price. At the present time the Bank’s selling price 
for gold is 78s. o}@, having been raised to that point to prevent 
withdrawals which some time since were becoming inconveniently 
large. The Bank’s duying price is 77s. 9d. per oz, and hitherto 
it has never been raised above that point, being indeed only three- 
halfpence under the Mint coinage price. 


THE STOCK MARKETS 


STRAINED relationships between the United States and Spain, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks in the House of Commons concerning 
West African affairs, together with the dearness of money, proved 
too much for the equanimity of the Stock Markets during the past 
week, and on Saturday and Monday last something approaching 
toa real “scare” was evident. What was still more evident was 
that a thoroughly weak “bull” account, with practically no 
“bear” commitments, had been established, and prices therefore 
fell away sharply even where dealings were on the smallest scale. 
Naturally the American and Canadian Markets felt the shock most 
severely, the “bull” account being most pronounced in that 
direction ; indeed the commencement of the rate-cutting war by 
the Canadian Pacific was in itself sufficient in view of the state of 
the account to bring about a considerable set-back in values. The 
fortnightly settlement still further revealed the extent of the pre- 
sent speculative position in American securities ; but, as explained 
elsewhere, the recent sharp fall in values has now shaken out 
much of the weak speculative element. 


CoMPANY PROMOTING.—Owing to pressure on space we are compelled 
to hold over the second article on this subject until next week. 
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P & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and 
° ° AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 


Pp & FREQUENT SAILINGS to GIBRAL- 
ad ® TAR, MARSEILLES, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and 
e ® 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


For particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


Managers: 
F. GREEN & Co., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 


Head Offices: 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at § Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FUNDS - -  £3,672,000. 


THE NEW BONUS PENSION SCHEME combines a Life 
Assurance Policy (at ordinary with-Profit Rates) with an 
Annuity payable during the Life of the Widow or other Nominee of 
the assured, at the rate of 5} per cent. on the amount of the Policy. 

(See Special Prospectus.) 





Lonpon OFFricE—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE—35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 
Capital Paid Up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1 232,876. 
Undivided Profits, £184,284. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: MONTREAL. 
General Manager: E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


London Office: 22 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


f Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
Commitgee MOUNT ROYAL. 
l THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and 
Cable Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
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ESSENTIALS IN WEST AFRICA 
Amip all this discussion and counter-discussion on the 
West African situation, it is essential to keep clearly 
before us the question as it is. The past has its lessons, 
as is shown in another column by one who speaks with 
peculiar authority; but for the moment the question falls 
into two main divisions which are often confused. There 
is, firstly, the question of the southward expansion of 
France, from her possessions in Algiers and Tunis down 
to Timbuctoo and Djini. This expansion is delimited by 
the line drawn from east to west from Barrua on Lake 
Chad to Say on the Upper Niger. That is one question— 
the southern boundary of the French sphere of influence. 
Quite another and distinct question arises from the fact 


| that France and England—not to mention Germany 


in Togo-land—have possessions lying almost alternately 
along the shores of the Gulf of Guinea. Each colony 
forms a point d’apput from which each Power may legiti- 
mately extend inland, according to the doctrine of Hinter- 
land, the doctrine of priority of treaties, or, as the French 
pretend, but as we deny, the doctrine of effective occupa- 
tion. Now the French fought in their colony of Dahomey 
just as we fought in Ashanti, and it would be unreason- 
able to object to French expansion northward from their 
base ; but it is clear that this French expansion cannot 
be indefinitely carried to an intersection with the Say- 
Barrua line, and so render nugatory the Anglo-French 
arrangement by which that Say-Barrua line became the 
southernmost limit of French dominion from the north. 
To allow this would be to allow France to hem in British 
possessions on the coast as we have supinely allowed 
Gambia and Sierra Leone to be hemmed in; and being 
hemmed in they must perish. 

But a point of even greater importance is this: the 
French, in their expansion above the ninth parallel, have 
spread their occupation outwards just as a Japanese fan 
expands when taken out of its case; and in fanning out 
eastwards they have occupied a number of places which 
are presumably within the British sphere of influence 
according to the doctrine of Hinterland, and also according 
to priority of treaties, for treaties were made there years 
ago on our behalf by Colonel Lugard. We say nothing 
of the reports of French expeditions into territories of 
the Sultan of Sokoto which have been adjudged to 
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Britain by agreement with France, for these reports are 
met for the moment by the French Premier’s disclaimer. 
But, apart from Sokoto, which is unalterably British, there 
are surely in these rival expansions northwards from the 
coast colonies ample elements for a friendly and equitable 
deal. The essential thing from our point of view is to 
keep open the navigable Niger—that is to say, from the 
rapids to the sea. The navigable Niger must at all costs 
be controlled by Britain for the free commerce of the world. 
To allow it to be controlled by any other Power is 
tec abandon West Africa and forego all benefits to 
commerce and civilisation from the sacrifices and enter- 
prise of men like Colonel Lugard and General Goldie. 
The retention of the navigable Niger is, we say, essential ; 
but, short of that, we might fairly recognise French 
expansion, and interpret French claims in the hinterland 
with some appreciation of very natural French national 
pride and aspirations. Let the French fanning-out process 
be accepted in reason so long as this vital principle of 
open Niger navigation under British control is preserved 
intact. That, as it seems to us, is the essence of the whole 
affair. 


BUILDING UP THE IMPERIAL CITY 


Wit China more cheerful and West African questions 
settling down, we need not happily anticipate large imme- 
diate grants of money to meet exceptional Imperial 
contingencies abroad. This, then, is pre-eminently the 
time to set seriously to work to make London more 
worthy of its high position as the metropolis not alone of 
England but of the British Empire. We want to be 
proud of London, not ashamed of her in the face of the 
foreigner and the Briton from over-seas. The London 
County Council elections of next week will not, we may 
hope and believe, hinder this development. Nor, we may 
anticipate, will any action by Parliament hinder it. There 
have been Select Committees on the question of Government 
offices, and the overwhelming feeling of the Committee- 
men, representing all sections of the House of Commons, 
has been in favour of what may be called the Imperial as 
distinct from the parochial view—in favour, that is, 
of abandoning the cult of ugliness and cheeseparing 
depravity of private and public taste which ruled in 
Palmerstonian days. Bearing also in mind the answers 
which have come from Ministers in the House of 
Commons this Session, we may believe that the Govern- 
ment intend to take a bold and progressive line, now 
that the chance has come, in the case both of the 
South Kensington Museum and the public offices in 
Whitehall. 

These hopes of Ministerial action are, it is natural to 
believe, reasonable hopes. They certainly are in a large 
measure confirmed by an examination of what has already 
been done, thanks to Mr. Akers-Douglas. His selec- 
tion for the post of Commissioner of Works did 
not perhaps at first excite anticipations of great things, 
but straws show which way the wind blows, and 
we have to record the gratifying facts that, since Mr. 
Akers-Douglas took office, over thirty acres have been 
added to Greenwich Park for the benefit of the public, 
fifty-two acres have been secured at Kew, and the State 
rooms at Kensington Palace, shut since 1760, are to be 
Opened to the public. These rooms are to be decorated 
in conformity with the architectural style of the palace ; 
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they will be adorned with pictures illustrative of the 
Georgian era and the Hanoverian Sovereigns and brought 
from Hampton Court and from the Queen’s collection ; 
and the whole will be so prepared as to reconstitute an 
eighteenth-century palace for the enrichment of the 
London of to-day. 

Here, then, we see the spirit in which the present 
Administration is approaching this question of a new and 
nobler London. It is a big business, made all the more 
difficult and costly in the case of the Westminster im- 
provements by the utter neglect of the recommendations 
of Lord John Manners’s Select Committee of 1857. The 
approaches to the Houses of Parliament could then have 
been bought for what must now be paid fora single house. 
Lacking any definite and comprehensive scheme, public 
offices have been dumped down scattermeal without rela- 
tion to one another, and quite regardless of the dignity 
and fitness of the whole. It is too late now to secure a 
uniform effect and a harmonious plan, but much can be 
done both at Westminster and South Kensington, and the 
Government have, as we have shown, given us good 
ground for expecting that they really mean to attack 
the problem on such bold and comprehensive lines as it 
demands. 

This decided, it is, to our mind, essential that we should 
have no more of the methods of the past. Experience 
has discredited the old plan of competition in designs, for 
in practice the design that wins in competition—the 
design with its showy facade and all the rest of it—is never 
the design which is really carried out. What happened 
in the case of the Foreign Office happens almost always. 
In that case Gilbert Scott won the competition with a 
Gothic design. Palmerston, the type of the early 
Victorian man, declared that he would have none of that 
‘damned Gothic nonsense,” and the design was altered. 
So the outer case is a relic of the old design; inside 
there is no corridor in which lights have not to be 
burnt on the longest day of summer; in the top storey 
all the windows begin at the floor and go up some six 
feet, leaving twelve or fourteen feet of blank wall above 
them; there can be no ventilation, and consequently 
the clerks are frequently ill. 

No one will say that this is not all wrong from beginning 
to end, and it alone would be a satisfying indictment even 
did London not abound in illustrations of the hopelessness 
of the old method of competition under which you must 
either keep to the accepted design and fail to get 
what you really need, or you must do as Lord Palmerston 
did and try a hopeless medley of Gothic and Italian 
with no regard to finish or sanitation. Now why 
should not the Government invite one of the societies of 
Architects to name, say, ten architects, from whom the 
Government might select one and take advantage of his 
knowledge and experience to the fullest extent? Lord 
Wenyss has built a palace on the shores of the Forth to 
adequately enshrine certain beautiful work of Adams. 
How did he proceed? He chose his architect, Mr. Young, 
not by the haphazard method of competition of design, 
but on the ground of his general fitness, and he went 
on with Mr. Young until his own purpose was fully carried 
out. It is only by such co-operation and collaboration 
between private patron and artist that an ideal is ade- 
quately worked out, and the State must learn the lesson 
if it would secure the harmonious finish, internal sanita- 
tion, and general fitness which are essentials in the enter- 
prise. 
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A LITERARY ENIGMA 


Who wrote this Sonnet? It lies before us on a large 
quarto half sheet, dulled, apparently, by time, and in form 
the page—evidently a proof—distinctly copies the sump- 
tuous edition, in two volumes, 4to, of Gay’s Poems, issued 
by subscription, somewhere about the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. We do not offer pianofortes, type- 
writers, or motor-cars ; but the first contributor who can 
satisfy us as to the identity of the author, shall have his 
name and title displayed on this page, as a person of 
genuine literary flair. 
I. 
We found Him firft as in the Dells of May 
The Dreaming Damfel finds the earlieft Flower : 
Thoughtlefs we wandered in the evening hour : 
Aimlefs and pleafed we went our random way : 
In the foot-haunted City, in the Night, 
Among the alternate Lamps we went and came 
Till, like a humorous Thunderbolt, that Name, 
The hated Name of Brasu, affailed our Sight. 
We faw, we paufed, we entered, feeking Gin. 
His Wrath, like a huge Breaker on the Beach, 
Broke inftant forth. He on the Counter beat 
In his infantile Fury ; and his Feet 
Danced impotent Wrath upon the Floor within. 
Still as we fled we heard his Idiot Screech. 


** CHOOKS ”’ 
AN APPRECIATION 


WE all knew Chooks. To be known by him was con- 
sidered a distinction, while to be on intimate terms with 
him conferred a sort of patent of nobility. I knew him 
well. 

A gracious person was Chooks, sturdy of stature, with 
a round rosy face; there was nothing of the angel child 
about his appearance. His hair was cropped as close as 
a Tommy’s, and his clothing was severely masculine. 
His tailor was the best in three shires, and he looked like 
it. Cord breeches, boxcloth gaiters, and natty covert 
coat, was his usual costume, completed by a cap, which 
he lifted with quite a Hyde Park flourish. Sometimes the 
gaiters were varied by beautiful stockings “‘ with tops,” 
as he proudly pointed out. 

The short-cropped hair, however, could not detract 
from the beauty of his face, and it is possible that 
he owed his universal popularity as much to his big 
brown eyes and exquisite colouring as to his mental 
qualities. 

With school learning he was not overburdened. Who 
but the School Board expects that at five? He did, 
I believe, read in a thin, flabby, little grey book, about 
the iniquities of a person called ‘‘ Dan.” Why is the 
infant mind always prejudiced in this shameful way 
against the unfortunate and, for all we know, virtuous 
** Dan ”—Of cats, corpulent in figure, who sat everlast- 
ingly upon mats, and subsisted wholly upon rats: of an 
ox, for whom misguided persons sought in a box, finding 
there a fox instead? But it was not in this sort of know- 
ledge that he excelled. 

He could tell you at a glance if a hay crop was good, 
or bad, and why. He knew every grass at the roadside 
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and its qualities, and in geology he could have beaten any 
member of Class I A into fits at a ‘‘ viva.” 

It was during a year spent in trying to master the 
rudiments of agriculture myself that I was accorded the 
privilege of an intimacy with Chooks. 

My habit was to go to college on a tricycle, and I 
frequently passed Chooks upon the road, accompanied by 
his grand vizier, who taught us geology. 

One day I dismounted and offered Chooks my seat. 
He was graciously pleased to be lifted on, so I wheeled 
him along till the clanging of the college bell warned me 
that it was time for the first lecture. Then I left him to 
trot by the professor’s side, till, reaching the college gate, 
he was duly kissed and dismissed in the charge of some 
minion who had hitherto hovered in the background, 
After that he rode my bicycle nearly every day, and we 
became fast friends. 

His manners were quite perfect, so he was frequently 
asked out to tea. The first time he was my guest, as he 
sat down he scanned the table anxiously, remarking, ‘I 
hope it’s not a currant cake, because if it is I shan’t be 
able to have any, they’re sick for me.” 

It was a currant cake. 

My landlady being called in to council, someone was 
dispatched in quest of sponge cakes, and all went well. 
On that occasion he confided to me that he greatly liked 
to go to tea with the Principal's wife (so did we all, for 
she is the sweetest lady in the world), not, however, 
because of her charms, but because she had ‘‘so many 
various kinds of cakes, not currant.” 

He was not fond of ladies’ society as a rule, and had 
been known—when sent for by his chief slave to be shown 
off—to stamp upon the mat outside the drawing-room 
door, angrily exclaiming ‘‘ No ladies, no ladies !” but that 
was in his extreme youth. 

Men, he always regarded favourably, and to be a 
‘* college man,” and tall, was sure passport to his favour. 

He loved his chief slave dearly—as did several other 
people—and his sway was a kindly one. She only rebelled 
when he went ferreting, and carried the ferret in his 
pocket all through a hot May afternoon. 

Perhaps, however, it was only to his grand vizier 
that the true inwardness of Chooks was revealed. They 
were inseparable. The Grand Vizier was never too tired 
or too busy to play with Chooks. Indeed, I believe he 
would have brought him to lectures had that been pos- 
sible, and I have no doubt that Chooks would have set us 
an excellent example. 

To everything possible he did bring him, and I well 
remember his pride and joy when Chooks first joined 
what he called a ‘‘jology scursion” end rode in the brake 
with the ‘‘men.” That youth found more fossils than 
anybody else, and certainly carried home a proportionately 
greater quantity of clay upon his person. 

His singing was the town’s talk, for it was both 
excellent and varied. From his chief slave he learned 
beautiful classical songs such as ‘‘ Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” “‘ Ask Nothing More,” ‘‘ The Devout Lover,” and 
soon. From his many college friends he learned ditties 
of a somewhat different character. He would, with 
roguish face, ask the unsuspecting stranger, ‘‘ Shall I 
sing you a song that mother doesn’t like?” The result 
depended on the taste of the stranger. 

Accompanied by a minion, he was always allowed to 
pay the monthly household accounts, and on these occa- 
sions graciously accepted gifts in kind. Fruit from the 
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greengroceress—a lady who was always his ardent admirer 
from that day when he had been brought back to restore 
to her a ‘mutton sprout,” as he called it, which he had 
stolen from her shop—jujubes, from the chemist, and 
from the baker a tiny loaf for nursery tea, ‘‘ just like a real 
one.” He would accept money from none of us, explaining, 
somewhat sadly, that he was only allowed to take money 
from ‘‘very old uncles.” I gathered from his tone that 
these relatives were not numerous. 

Shortly after I had left ‘‘the college” I went to stay 
with Chooks’s people. He came to my bedside early in 
the morning, and proceeded to take stock of my personal 
appearance. 

‘*Why do you wear a blazer in bed?” 

I explained that the garment in question was not a 
blazer, but a portion of my night attire. 

‘*My daddy wears a white nighty, so does my muth, 
only hers has frills, and lace, and lots of little holes in 
it!” 

This was interesting, but I felt that I had no right to 
pry into these mysteries, so I changed the conversation by 
remarking that it seemed very early. 

“Oh, no! I’ve been ever so long with dad playing 
camels—shall we play camels ?” 

Now I understand why the professor often looked so 
dreadfully tired at first lecture. ‘‘ Camels” was an awful 
game. It consisted in the victim’s knees being the hump, 
while Chooks grasped him firmly by the hands, to keep 
from rolling off altogether ; then the victim had to jump 
and jog about till the perspiration poured down his back, 
and he felt broken into jagged pieces. Chooks shrieked 
with delighted laughter, finally rolling off the bed on to 
the floor. 

At this juncture, to my immense relief, there was a 
knock at the door, and a voice proclaimed nursery break- 
fast to be ready. 

I locked my door over-night after that. 

At bed-time Chooks held a sort of religious service in 
the day nursery, to which favoured visitors were bidden. 
Arrayed in a red dressing-gown and bed shoes, he per- 
formed his orisons at the knee of his chief slave, who 
sometimes acted in the capacity of prompter, as when 
Chooks would pray, ‘help mother to be a good boy,” 
instead of himself. But, whatever else was forgotten, 
“Trimmy and the dormice” never were. ‘‘Trimmy,” an 
ugly and barkative fox-terrior, was the creature he loved 
best in the world after his grand vizier. The ‘‘ dormice” 
had been dead some two years; but no matter, may they 
rest in peace ! 

Then he would sing ‘‘The King of Love” in the 
Sweetest of sleepy trebles, and the reigning favourite 
carried him to bed, shoulder high. 

In fiction, the exigencies of art, as understood now-a- 
days, seem to demand that any charming child shall 
die in the last chapter. But happily, in real life children 
reck little of artistic inevitability, and Chooks as yet 
Shows no desire to make an edifying end. He is now 
a tall boy in ‘*Eton’s ” at a preparatory school. 

It is pleasant to think, however, that, although in the 
pursuit of knowledge he has to spend portions of the year 
away from his grand vizier, the professor does not 
wander all lonely in the Cotteswold lanes. For behold the 
monarchy of Chooks is no longer absolute. ‘‘ Buz, his 
brother,” trots by the professor’s side. This personage has 
not yet attained to the dignity of cords and Norfolk 
Jacket, but wears a three-cornered hat and a coat with 
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many capes, only lacking a black mask to look a genuine 
‘* gentleman of the road.” 

Perhaps in truth Chooks has only added another to his 
train of worshippers ; for I have it on good authority that 
when he returns all glorious for the holidays, the little 
brother is initiated into the mysteries of fagging, and 
Chooks reigns supreme as of yore. 


REVIEWS 


LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


“ France.” By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


2 vols. 


IT is interesting to notice that the standard works on all the 
Republics of the world which count have been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. They have given us Mr. Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth,” Sir Francis Adams’s “Swiss Confederation,” 
and now Mr. Bodley’s “France.” As the British Colonies are 
Republics in all but name, Sir Charles Dilke’s “Greater Britain,” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Canada,” and Mr. Bryce’s “South Africa,” 
each of which bear the firm’s name, might also be mentioned. 
No greater praise can be given to the latest comer among these 
six works than that it is well worthy of the distinguished company 
in which it finds itself. Realising to the full the difficulties of his 
task, Mr. Bodley ungrudgingly devoted to it seven years of his 
life. During the whole of that period he did nothing else but 
travel up and down France gathering and verifying impressions. 
He was a student at public and private libraries, mairies, legis- 
lative assemblies, factories, and political demonstrations. From 
year to year he had the advantage of being the guest of a long 
list of representative Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. Before 
crossing the Channel he had paid close attention to the modern 
history and literature of France, had pondered over the problem 
of Centralisation versus Decentralisation as an official of the Local 
Government Board, and had been an observant traveller in the 
United States and the Colonies. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that Mr. Bodley has produced two volumes of per- 
manent value which will be read with almost as much interest in 
France as in this country and in America. That his conclusions 
will meet with approval on all hands is not to be expected. The 
fact of differing from him here and there, however, does not affect 
the opinion which one forms of his remarkable diligence, the 
accuracy of the facts in an exceptionally fact-crammed work, and 
the conscientiousness and enlightenment with which each volume 
has been written. 

The capital service which the book will render in the case of 
English-speaking readers is to demonstrate on what a slender 
basis of fact some of the most widely cherished convictions as to 
the institutions of Modern France really depend. The bulk of 
Mr. Bodley’s first volume consists of what may be called an 
exposure of the Legend of the French Revolution. We are shown, 
with a wealth of detail and allusion which is never for a moment 
uninteresting, that what is regarded as the great event of French 
history is not responsible for “half of the good or evil attributed 
to it.” 


There is the great tangible result [of the Revolution], the machine of 
administrative government constructed by Napoleon ; and the moral result 
of a people which has never yet found a political government to soothe 
and weld together the elements unsettled by the great upheaval... . 
The Revolution has done nothing to help the solutions of the problems 
which face humanity a century after its consummation. . . . The best 
that can be said for it is that it produced for the student and the artist a 
collection of pictures and documents thrilling and pathetic, grandiose 
and revolting, such as no epoch of antiquity or of modern times has 
supplied. 


While Mr. Bodley may decry the Revolution, Napoleon is to 
him a “ providential genius ” :— 


The relations of Church and State are still regulated by his Concordat. 
The University which remains the basis of public education was his 
foundation. The Civil Code, the Penal Code, the Conseil d’Etat, the 
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fudicial System, the Fiscal System, in fine every institution which a law- 
abiding Frenchman respects, from the Legion of Honour to the Bank of 
France and the Comédie Frangaise, was either formed or reorganised by 
Napoleon. 


The chapters in which the fate of the Revolutionary principles 
of Liberté, Egalité,and Fraternité is examined give a vivid picture 
of the political and social conditions now existing in France. As 
to Liberté, while the right of domiciliary search, the dossier system, 
and the lengths to which anti-clerical intolerance have been carried, 
are touched on, it is insisted that “the notion that a resident in 
France is the prey of constant official vexation is exaggerated.” 
In discussing the subject of Zga/:¢é an entertaining account is 
furnished of the extraordinary degree to which the titles of Comte 
and Marquis and the distinction of de have been assumed by 
Frenchmen who do not possess the slightest right to wear them. 
The connivance of the Republic at this offence is the more remark- 
able, in that it still enforces the Napoleonic decree which forbids 
the giving to children as Christian names any surnames “ outside 
the calendars of the saints or the history of antiquity.” In his 
chapter on Fraternité it is not surprising to find Mr. Bodley 
dwelling on the astonishing virulence of the language of the French 
platform and press, a matter on which foreigners who are not in 
the way of seeing a large number of the newspapers of Paris and 
the provinces are imperfectly informed. It is difficult to forget 
that saying of Carrier’s, “We will make a cemetery of France 
rather than not regenerate it after our own fashion.” Mr. Bodley 
sees very clearly that the irritation which characterises political 
life in France is due to more than one cause. To the constant 
recognition by Frenchmen of the dangers to which their country 
is exposed by her geographical position is added the fact that 
“each generation, as it grows up, learns as the lesson of the 
century, that whatever 7¢égime the country submits to is 
provisional, and will pass away, to be held up to contumely 
by those who will succeed it.” Turning to the subject of 
patriotism apart from the principle of “fraternity,” Mr. Bodley 
notes that the French idea of that virtue, unlike the British, has 
undergone no change during the last hundred years. It is still to 
France itself, and not to the idea of Greater France, that the hearts 
of Frenchmen warm. Our own patriotism is a patriotism, if one 
may put it so, of the race ; theirs ofthe soil of France. When this 
fact is considered in conjunction with the shrinking birth-rate of 
the country, its importance from the point of view of European 
politics will be readily seen. 

What “Thoughts” has Mr. Bodley “on the present discon- 
tents” across the Channel—for a time of crisis in which the 
gloomiest prophecies as to the stability of the Republic are heard 
both in Paris and in London? It is apparent, he says, that ‘‘the 
Republic, with its succession of Presidents whom it can shed in 
turn without hurt to itself, would be the ideal régime for France if 
her children could divest themselves of their ever-smouldering 
desire for a hero to worship and a master to submit to.’ As they 
cannot do this, it is possible “that circumstances may impel the 
French to submit themselves again to an authoritative Govern- 
ment ; and in that case it is conceivable that the bulk of the 
democracy may be as content as when it enjoyed, under a Parlia- 
mentary constitution, the same administrative institutions and 
similar limitations on liberty.” “ Dearer to the French heart 
than liberty, or perhaps even than prosperity,” Mr. Bodley con- 
tinues, “is military glory”; and the astonishing scenes at the 
Zola trial during the past fortnight certainly lend support to this 
sweeping conclusion. When it is borne in mind that, by the testi- 
mony of many observers, the Parliamentary system of France has 
failed, and that the prospect of a long unbroken peace is doubtful, 
it is possible to realise the serious character of the situation. 

We should have been glad to have followed Mr. Bodley through 
his examination of the history and strength of the various political 
parties of the Republic, and of the causes of the breakdown of the 
Parliamentary system with which the second volume of “ France ” 
is concerned ; but space will only permit of the mention of his chief 
point. Parliamentary government has been a success in Great 
Britain and a failure in France because the party system works 
well here, while in France the national temperament is opposed 
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to its development. Mr. Bodley shows, as‘our own historians have 
done, that the existence of two well-defined]parties in the State is 
necessary to the success of a Parliamentary machine, built on the 
British model. The idea that the Parliamentary system has failed 
in France because of Universal Suffrage and Payment of Members, 
as some superficial thinkers would have us believe, receives no 
support, of course, in this book. 


Under Monarchy or Republic, with a narrow or a wide suffrage, with 
deputies unpaid or paid, with Ministers illustrious or obscure, the Parlia- 
mentary system in France has had one consistent result—ministerial insta- 
bility with its corollary governmental anarchy. . . . France [the author 
goes on to say], instead of trying to imitate our institutions, unsuited to the 
genius or tradition of her race, should organise her own. ... An 
Emperor, as the chief of a Republic, far from being an anomaly, might, 


under favourable circumstances, solve the unravelled problem of the 
century. 


There are two obvious facts, however, which point to the 
probability of the Third Republic proving a “better life” than 
some of its critics are disposed to give it credit for being. To 
start with, it is already more than double the average age of the six 
régimes which have existed in France since the Revolution. In 
the second place, there does not seem to be, at the present 
moment at any rate, a Pretender to Versailles who need be 
seriously reckoned with—neither a General, nor an Orléans, nor a 
Napoleon. Mr. Bodley’s readers will certainly hope that a political 
convulsion in France may be averted, if only because it might 
interfere with the preparation of the concluding, and by no means 
the least important, volume of his work, which when finished will 
deal with our neighbours’ Centralised Administration, Clerical, 
Educational, Judicial and Fiscal Systems, and Commercial, 
Colonial, and Military affairs, in addition to the branches of the 
subject treated in such a painstaking and suggestive manner in 
the two stout volumes now available to the public. 


MAETERLINCK’S ESSAYS 


“The Treasure of the Humble.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 


lated by Alfred Sutro. With Introduction by A. B. Walkley. 
London : George Allen. 


THE first act of justice in regard to this book is to say a word for 
that usually neglected personage, the translator, who, it must be 
confessed, usually deserves his neglect. Seldom is it possible to 
praise a translation so unreservedly as we can praise this. No 
one would suspect it for a translation, It is a daring affirmation, 
but we will affirm it—a young writer might do worse than take 
Mr. Sutro’s version as a model of limpid and graceful English. 
Maeterlinck is fortunate. He has been rendered into English 
which it is a pleasure to read for its own beauty. What French- 
writing author of the century has had equal luck? 

He is not quite so lucky in his introducer. Mr. Walkley is a 
very able dramatic critic, and Maeterlinck is a dramatist ; what 
more natural than to ask Mr. Walkley to write an introduction? 
But, unfortunately, this book touches the drama in but a single 
essay. The rest is mystical, or what you will, but not dramatic; 
and it needs not Mr. Walkley’s implied disclaimer to perceive that 
he is not by way of being a mystic, or anything within a mile of 
it. The result is that his introductory essay, though clever and 
sympathetic, is not too well informed—which is ill—and takes a 
hesitant, apologetic tone—which is worse. He is content to rest 
his apology for Maeterlinck on the ground that Maeterlinck 
sounds “a new and individual note” in his reaction against the 
“positive” and “ quasi-scientific” character of modern literature. 
But this note has already been sounded in English literature with 
far greater depth and definition by Coventry Patmore, and by 
others after him. In France it has ceased to be a new note. The 
originality of the Belgian writer is not in the thing said, but in 
the way it is said. The “new note” in all these essays is— 
Maeterlinck. 

It is an ill service to insist on his mysticism. There is somuch 
in this “mysticism” which any thoughtful reader might read, as 
M. Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing it. The opening essay; 
for example, is no more obviously mystic than Carlyle (whom it 
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does not at all resemble), or Mrs. Meynell (whom it does). Its 
title is typical—Silence. Maeterlinck is an apostle of silence— 
whence, in part, the comparison we have just made with an essayist 
who is the recognised devotee of reticence. To him, the beauty 
and mystery of language lurk in its silent intervals, the interspace 
where gathers (so to speak) the atmosphere exuded from the words. 
To him every word is an organism, exhaling and enwrapped by 
its own emanation, as the earth by its swathing air. Silence is 
the lair of speech ; and into silence you must track it, if you would 
surprise its ultimate significance. This idea is pursued through 
its relations to life and love and all things, with a beautiful subtlety 
of idea and utterance which itself exemplifies his thesis, so un- 
capturable is its secret felicity. And this is really the burden of 
the book. Maeterlinck is possessed by a passion for what we might 
call (pardon the not too literary coinage) z#fertority—interior 
beauty, interior goodness, irterior love, interior morality, interior 
life—yea, even interior drama ; and in saying this we have summed 
the scope and purport of his essays. The something beyond, the 
elusive soul in the body of humanity, the unharkened thing, which 
we must hush the loud noises of life before we can hear : turn to 
what subject he will, it is for this he strives ; it is this search which 
runs like a thread through all these essays. Therefore he wishes 
a drama in which what the critic condemns as “unessential to the 
action” shall be the only thing essential, and has endeavoured 
after it in his own practice ; for do not these things pertain to the 
interior action, which alone really matters? Therefore he writes 
on Women with rapturous reverence and exceeding beauty: for 
women are beset by intuitions, presentiments, irrational certainties 
—all which man calls weakness ; but which Maeterlinck discerns as 
sensitive submission to the interior Inevitableness. “Women are 
indeed the veiled sisters of all the great things we do not see.” 

Maeterlinckis feminine, in fact—feminine, and therefore modern. 
He is feminine in his exclusive worship of beauty. The great mas- 
culine poets, with eyes quick for beauty, sought first truth, and 
beauty came to them as a rewarding accident. The reward, in- 
deed, was plenitudinous. But Maeterlinck sees truth only in its 
mirror of beauty. He is feminine in his exclusively emotional 
perceptions. His mysticism, though it undoubtedly exists, does 
not go far. He is content to express what he feels ; and, save 
through feeling, he cannot see. His most obscure sensations he 
interprets with singular felicity and fidelity ; but he does not at- 
tempt to strike the root of his sensations, as a more masculine and 
philosophic poet would do. The whole power and originality of 
his book lies in the extraordinary gift of language by which the 
most vaporous and evanescing intimations of a sensitive soul are 
condensed into words. He does not escape the defects of this 
quality. Often the result is vague, unrealised, even extravagant. 
He attempts the scarcely accomplishable ; and the result is, at 
times, the unaccomplished. But the style is the style of an exqui- 
site artist, fluid, sweet, ingratiating, minutely expressive; the 
thought is the thought of a poet, subtle, unprevisioned, fragrant ; 
and, over all, whatever else he fails to achieve, is the achievement 
of delectable beauty. His language, flower-like, is ever turning 
towards the light. 


A BOOK OF FRIENDSHIPS 


Auld Lang Syne.” By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER was overworked and banished in 
search of health to a drowsy English watering-place. Books were 
denied him, hard work was forbidden, and the Professor, not being 
of those who can find contentment in flinging pebbles into the 
irresponsive ocean for the length of a summer afternoon, was hard 
pressed for a means of passing the time. He could not toil, to 
laze he was ashamed. In a happy hour (how happy only the 
teaders of his easy pages can altogether appreciate !) it occurred 
to him to throw together, in free “undress” fashidh, a few of the 
memories of his diverse and busy life, and to make, as it were, a 
new “Friendship’s Garland” of portraits of the distinguished men 
among whom he has lived and moved. The result is “Auld Lang 
Syne,” one of the pleasantest collections of story and pen-picture 
which we have ever been fortunate enough to encounter. Professor 
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Max Miiller has indeed written reminiscence in the only way in 
which it can be generally acceptable. He has put himself altogether 
in the background, except in so far as his acute criticisms and 
lively “appreciations” of his friends have obliged him to remind 
us of his active but benignant critical faculty. His object has 
always been, not the glorification of himself—as is so often the 
case with the purveyor of “ Recollections” —but the display and 
credit of his friends. And, since he has enjoyed the intimacy of 
many of the most notable men in Europe—musicians, scholars, 
and men of letters—it is to no mean picture-gallery that he invites 
us. A more suggestive volume of its kind has not been published 
this ten years. 

The Professor, indeed, had been fortunate in the opportunities 
of his life. He was early thrown into contact with the leaders of 
German music and poetry ; and, being himself a proficient amateur 
in the one art and a careful student of the other, he was able to 
appreciate his chances to the full. He has played the organ, while 
Mendelssohn plied the pedals ; he has enjoyed the confidences of 
Liszt, Schumann, and Jenny Lind. Moreover, when he moved to 
Oxford, it was to enjoy peculiar privileges. Not being the actual 
product of the University, he was spared some of the risks of a pro- 
fessorship. Although his energies have been absorbed by one of 
the “ bookiest ” of subjects, he has never become a mere bookman. 
His cosmopolitan spirit has saved him from the career of a delver 
among the manuscripts of the Bodleian. It has further made him 
one of the first “ celebrities” to be sought out by the intelligent visitor. 
Possibly, to the true sympathy with the Oxford don the Oxford edu- 
cation itself is necessary ; only those bitten with the vital enthusiasm 
for learning gua learning can make allowances for a certain aloof- 
ness which exclusive residence at Oxford is apt to graft upon its 
professors. From this taint Professor Max Miiller has always been 
free, and consequently he has been very popular with the outsider of 
distinction. His book is a generous record of the way in which his 
sterling qualities have won him the esteem of the foremost men of 
his time. 

It is, however, much more than this ; for it possesses—a rare 
gift in the volume of reminiscences !—abundant evidence of his 
keen sense of character, and innumerable traces of a pleasing, if 
not impeccable, individuality. When the Professor states his 
dislike to Wagner, or eulogises Browning as “the greatest 
English master of rhyme,” or deplores the meagreness of dialogue 
in ‘* The Newcomes,” one feels that these little idiosyncrasies are 
all part of a striking personality: one does not seek to argue. 
Nor, again, is there any invitation to combat in the strenuous 
attitude on behalf of Froude or the slight injustice to Newman. 
Without these little touches the book would lack its charm. And, 
if anything be needed to balance them, it will be found a hundred- 
fold in the wonderfully bright and intimate pictures of Kingsley, 
Froude, Arnold, Thackeray, Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
a dozen others, which prove over and over again the dominant 
common sense which has enabled Professor Max Miiller to 
estimate and to discount the foibles and eccentricities of those to 
whom he has been through life most affectionately attached—to 
take every man, in a word, at a sound and reasonable valuatior.- 
And the whole thing is done with such excellent taste. Only once 
have we caught the Professor's judgment napping. He tells a 
story of Tennyson and some cutlets which, since we cannot find 
comfort in persuading ourselves that so tenacious a memory is 
playing the Professor false, we can only hold to reflect as much 
upon the tact of the raconteur as it unfortunately did upon the 
manners of its great progenitor. In new editions we hope to see 
the story removed, for it is the only blot upon a book which 
bubbles over with good feeling, shrewd observation, and many of 
the most enduring qualities of humanity. 


THE INCOMPARABLE LORD FALKLAND 


“ Falklands.” By the Author of “ The Life of a Prig” &c. With 
Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


THE author of this laborious and entertaining volume goes a 
long way towards meeting adverse criticism in his preface when 
he candidly confesses that the present work is not, to speak 
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properly, a book at all, but is rather of the nature of a lengthy 
review :— 

Having become interested in some character or subject [he observes], 
I—and I am only an insignificant unit among many writers of the same 
School—read everything bearing upon it that I can find ; then I take up my 
pen and I write a review of such portions of the books and manuscripts 
thus read as are more or less to the point, giving my opinion with ample 
quotations, and ending by having the result printed and published in the 
form of a book. 

Possibly there is a satiric intention in the reference to “ writers of the 
same school” ; one is sadly familiar with the work of such of them 
as cannot raise the temperature of their work high enough to ensure 
its being cast into a homogeneous mass. The result is too often 
as if, when Benvenuto Cellini hurled his plate-chest into the refrac- 
tory bronze that was to run into his statue’s mould, Perseus had 
come to birth with soup-ladles for arms and a tureen overshadow- 
ing his brow. The present book, interesting enough in a way, is 
sadly disfigured by a nettle-rash of inverted commas and reference 
marks ; childish ailments which so experienced a hand as that of 
the author should have been able to cure, if not to prevent. Yet 
there are so many people nowadays who seem to have an amiable 
impression that English literature began to flourish about the year 
1837—having been heralded by Burns and Scott in “another 
place”—that it is well for a readable volume now and then to 
remind them that many excellent books were produced earlier, 
which are not at present to be had at Mudie’s. The author most 
freely quoted is magnificent Clarendon, whose friendship for Lucius 
Carey erected as imperishable a literary monument as that of 
Tennyson for Arthur Hallam or Montaigne for Etienne de la 
Boétie. And Clarendon’s matchless eulogy will be new to a goodly 
number of our author’s readers, who can practically reconstruct it 
from his quotations, as it used to be said that the Bible, if lost, 
could be restored from the works of the Fathers or Macaulay’s 
memory. No passage, perhaps, from the account of “the incom- 
parable Lord Falkland” is better remembered than that (in the 
“ Life”) which tells how young Falkland gathered round him, at 
his country house near the University, 

All men of eminent parts and faculties in Oxford, besides those who 
resorted thither from London; who all found their lodgings there, as 
ready as in the colleges; nor did the lord of the house know of their 
coming or going, nor who were in his house, till he came to dinner, or 
supper, where all still met ; otherwise, there was no troublesome ceremony 
or constraint, to forbid men to come to the house, or to make them weary 
of staying there; so that many came thither to study in a better air, 
finding all the books they could desire in his library, and all the persons 
whose company they could wish, and not find in any other society. 


The only comment that the author of “ The Life of a Prig” has to 
make upon this charming picture of a literary Abbey of Thelema 
is that “the promiscuous comings and goings, so ably described 
by Clarendon, must have been as wearying and worrying to the 
cooks and the housemaids as they would be embarrassing to the 
hostess.” To do him justice, he does not often fall so low as this. 
Yet it is a pity that only at the end of his labours does he re- 
member Falkland’s famous remark that “nothing were easier than 
not to write.” 


FACT AND FICTION 
By E. F. Benson. London: Methuen & Co. 


THOUGH Mr. E. F. Benson has done serious work before this, he 
has largely won such popularity as he enjoys by a mildly cynical 
humour, flavoured with personalities. His present volume reveals 
no sign of this characteristic, unless, perhaps, there is a faint trace 
of flippancy on p. 352. The author is here in deadly earnest, even 
to the verge of tediousness. ‘The Vintage” deals with the open- 
ing year (1821) of that War of Independence in which the Turks 
were to be “trodden in the wine-press of the wrath” of Greece. 
Mr. Benson happens to be a scholar, and knows his ground well. 
Formerly a student at the British School of Archzxology at 
Athens, he has acquired a wide and peculiar knowledge of the 
Peloponnese ; not only of its geography and its architecture, 
ancient and modern, but of the customs and traditions of its in- 
habitants, whose mode of life, apart from the changed conditions 


“ The Vintage.” 
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of government, can have altered but little in the last seventy 
years. This knowledge he has here utilised with a fidelity so 
conscientious that it becomes almost oppressive. The setting 
of his romantic drama threatens to eclipse the drama itself. 
Scenery and accessories are not simply employed, in the 
artistic way, to emphasise the dominant personal note of his 
characters : they are rather employed on their own account, and 
the importance attached to them is out of all relation to their 
value as a contribution to the romance itself. It follows that the 
story goes lingeringly: it waits while a treatise is delivered on 
wine-making or the spearing of red mullet ; it delays for a strategic 
consultation of the map, or for a lecture on the landscape with a 
list of visible peaks. All this, to be just, is done excellently well: 
we are made conscious that the author is never using his imagina- 
tion over a guide-book ; that not only his purple patches, as he 
would himself call them, but the finer and more delicate details in 
his scenic pictures, are the result of personal and immediate obser- 
vation. 

For the story, it is simple and straightforward ; the plot is 
innocent of obscurity and intricacy ; the end is plain from the 
beginning. If the incidents and adventures are not always of a 
kind to hold the breath suspended, there are some—and notably 
the episode of the fire-ship—which are given with graphic force 
and feeling. Young Mitsos is an amiable hero, and his struggle 
between the opposing claims of love and honour is presented with 
a certain restraint that saves it from the semblance of melodrama. 
The author has naturally not concerned himself much with refine- 
ments of distinction where most of his characters are actuated by 
the same leading motive, yet he sufficiently succeeds in differen- 
tiating between the leaders, Nicholas and Petrobey, as also between 
the boys Mitsos and Yanni. The weak egotism of Prince Deme- 
trius Ypsilanti is also well contrasted with the selfish ambitions of 
the more robust Germanos. Mr. Benson’s work was, no doubt, done 
long before the recent hostilities between the Turks and Greeks. 
In the light of that deplorable series of fiascoes Hfis book acquires 
an additional interest. Though phil-hellene by taste and training, 
he has treated his subject without prejudice, and does not hesitate 
to expose the cruel perfidy shown by the Greeks to men, women, and 
children at the surrender of Navarin, nor the treachery of the 
officers who rendered the blockade of Tripoli ineffective by selling 
supplies to the Turk. In his account of the petty discords in the 
Greek camp, the men’s distrust of their officers, the Prince’s want 
of resolution, we recognise some of those defects of character which, 
though powerless then to neutralise the general enthusiasm in the 
cause of freedom, have since contributed not a little to the decline of 
national prestige. 


“Cleo the Magnificent.” 
mann. 


By Z. Z. London: William Heine- 

Z. Z. is not a novice. For proof of this fact, if any were 
needed, the indisputable record of his previous literary labours lies 
before us, supplemented by flattering Press notices. We are there- 
fore compelled to ignore all internal evidence to the contrary drawn 
from the study of the present volume. But if its authorship had 
been anonymous, we should certainly have been justified in 
hazarding the conjecture that it was the work of a writer new to 
his craft. The note of experience is wanting; neither the events 
nor characters convince except when they are commonplace; 
when they cease to be dull they cease also to be probable ; the 
original purpose, vaguely conceived, is developed arbitrarily ; and 
the literary style is often sadly crude. But what might be mere 
faults to pardon in an intelligent beginner assume another aspect 
when the author has long ceased to be a’prentice hand. We sus- 
pect him not so much of incapacity as of slovenliness ; of having 
underrated the serious difficulties of his task. What, for instance, 
are we to say of this kind of thing ?>— 


It seemed to him now, all a-thrill as he was with Helen’s sympathy, he 
had behaved abominably in not telling her that his spirit vibrated only for 
Margaret ; that the thought of Margaret brought him all the magic emotion 
that floats and palpitates, like some wondrous sweet perfume, and that 
the elect who love true alone may know. 


But to the story. Morgan Druce was a great and unsuccessful 
poet. He was “a mass of fine sensibility ; his temperament was 
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full of subtle light and shade—therefore dangerous.” This sounds 
familiar ; but he really wears his heart with a difference. 


He was aware that he did not know the world of everyday affairs ; 
that he was not fitted to know it. The very thought of its swirling’ in- 
comprehensible activities turned him giddy; and if he walked amid it 
daily it was for him pure visual perception. Beyond that perception he did 
not seek to look, and so he escaped discomfort, 


He had declined to become a rich banker like his father; and 
when we meet him first he has exhausted his small capital to the 
last shilling. 

As a preliminary to a new start in life, he burns his unpublished 
works. He is determined to “disattach himself” from the past. 
He is to “ weave poetry out of life instead of out of words.” Now 
he happens at the time to be in love with a nice, colourless girl, who 
wants to marry him ; and also to be carrying on a platonic intrigue 
with a charming and excessively wealthy baronet’s widow, who 
wants, still more, to marry him. The frankness with which she 
tells him both this and other facts is among the redeeming features 
of the book. Not content with the devotioa of these two, Morgan 
Druce must needs hanker after “an uiknown serpent-woman.” 
He is sure that she is a serpent-wonan, because he has noticed the 
scent on a letter that his onze teen in her possession. She turns 
out, when he finds her, to be Cleo the Magnificent, a sort of Angli- 
cised Nana, with histr‘onic ambitions. She too is frank, and insists 
on his marrying her out of hand. She then floats an Oriental play 
with money lent him by the baronet’s wdow. The play fails, 
notwithstanding its impropriety ; and they retire, for indoor relief, 
to the house of her father, a small but respectable printer at Dover. 
Their mutual disillusionment is completed. She runs away, and 
he meditates suicide. Committing himself to the deep, he swims 
part of the way to France. During his long immersion he feels the 
“00d red blood coursing through him.” Suddenly conceiving a 
“masterful Will-to-Live,” he swims back to shore. Observe the 
exquisitely congruous account of his arrival :— 


The sense of distance annihilated gave him new strength. . . and 
at last he stood again amid the fallen boulders and shook the water from 
him. He sacrificed an under garment as a towel, then dressed himself 
quickly ; and, suffused by the new, living, spirit, he turned his steps 
townward again. 


Subsequently he becomes a printer, and having learned the 
value of the real he “attains to a clear sanity.” If it is not unfair 
to the reader to hint at the dénouement, we should like to add that 
the end of the book finds the hero in the exact position which he 
might easily have occupied at the beginning. ‘The secret cause of 
this delay is known only to the author. 

P.S.—It is always possible that Z. Z. has intended this work 
for a burlesque upon somebody else. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. St. LoE STRACHEY presides to-night (Saturday) at a lecture 
to be given by Mr. Alfred Percival Graves at the Society of Arts 
on the Irish poet James Clarence Mangan. The lecture is under 
the auspices of the Irish Literary Society—of which, by the way, 
Mr. Graves is the secretary. Mr. Graves, who has been such 
divergent things as Home Office clerk and dramatic critic, gives 
his principal time to the duties of school inspection, saving cheery 
moments for approaches to the Muses. His composition of 
“Father O’Flynn,” in a jaunty morning of young manhood, has 
given the world a rollicking ideal of him which a grave-minded 
man, such as he really is, would find it difficult to live up to, 
Criticism is not his strong point, unless we believe that criticism, 
€ven when its subject is ordinary, is of appreciation all compact. 
Mangan’s general work has been greatly overpraised ; but a few 
of his poems are genuine inspiration, and at least one is memorable. 
His life and personality are haunting in their abject pathos. 


It is generally known that Sir Richard Burton left a number of 
Manuscripts, which will be edited and published in due course. 
Something has already been said of one, which deals with Jews 
and their influence, with gipsies, whom Burton studied in detail, 
and with Mahommedans, of whom he saw much while he was 
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resident in the East. It may be mentioned that this volume 
is now nearly ready, and that it promises to be of no slight 
interest. Nothing has been decided as to the other manuscripts, 
and indeed they have not as yet been all arranged. 


The first part of Tolstoy’s new work on Art—he asks “ What 
is Art ?”—appeared a week or two back. The second part has 
been somewhat delayed by the fact that Tolstoy decided to revise 
it once more. He is an excessively severe critic of himself, and 
will write and rewrite his manuscripts again and again. This is 
sometimes rather disconcerting when a work is in process of 
translation into a foreign language. However, we shall have the 
remainder of the Art volume within the next week or two. 


For a certain period of a year not so very long ago a certain 
publisher was a sorely disappointed man. He had published a 
book by a young author, a book which he firmly believed would 
attract widespread attention, for it introduced a breadth and style of 
romance that were rather different from anything “moving” 
(as publishers say) in the book-world just then. But time passed, 
and the book did very badly. Few seemed to have noticed its 
existence. Now the work is known to everybody, and this week 
daily papers were as careful to consider its author’s new volume 
the morning it was published as if it were a vital despatch from 
China or the Niger. 


The book in question, strange though the fact may seem now, 
was “The Prisoner of Zenda.” If we remember rightly, one of 
the first well-known critics who drew attention to Mr. Hope’s 
story was Mr. Andrew Lang, who spoke of it in a speech at a 
certain public dinner. When Mr. Hope, as plain Mr. A. H. Hawkins, 
contested a country constituency in 1892, no one minded beyond 
the electors and the Returning Officer, who declared him second 
on the poll. How different it would be now! In fact, the only pos- 
sible politico-literary counter-attraction would be Mr. Hall Caine’s 
declaration of the Isle of Man as an independent republic ! 


Mr. Clement Shorter has expressed a rather pessimistic 
opinion as to the number of people in England who are interested 
in literature. Mr. Shorter may be right, but certainly the number 
of people interested in reading about literature is enormous. His 
own rapid but literary summary of “ Victorian Literature” has 
appeared in a second edition this week. It has been revised, and 
bears a new preface. Mr. Shorter should go further, and 
courageously sum up the outstanding writers of the last ten years 
—the general crowd of even interesting writers is, of course, abso- 
lutely out of the question. But in the course of the decade 
personalities and trends have appeared which, after all, cannot 
justly be ignored in the full survey of Victorian literature. 


Mr. Frank Mathew, the author of “The Spanish Wine,” was 
born at Bombay, has travelled far and wide, and some time ago 
settled down in a remote place in Sussex. Cynical friends have a 
lurking suspicion that he retired thus far to escape the papers, 
which tirelessly repeat the familiar facts that he is a nephew of 
Mr. Justice Mathew and a grandnephew of Father Mathew, the 
Apostle of Temperance—facts the din of which must now be as 
dreadful to him as the eternal and “implacable” National Anthem 
to Mr. Gilbert’s monarch. 


The lady traveller is abroad—or rather she has been abroad, 
and is now at home, publishing the inevitable records. Mrs. 
Scidmore, who has toured in Java’s region, has put her chronicle 
through the Unwin firm. She has examined, we are told, the 
extraordinary remains of Brambranam, witnesses of a barbaric 
richness of architecture that is scarcely to be equalled, apparently, 
by travellers’ “finds” for many a day. One would like to set the 
Kipling Muse a-playing on these fragments of barbaric Bram- 
branam. In Javanese vegetation Mrs. Scidmore has seen disgrace 
and glory. She has seen a tree of death on the one hand, and on 
the other a fruit so succulent that “there is a handsome standing 
offer to any captain who succeeds in introducing its perishable 
charms to the Queen of these realms.” Now, ye adventurers ! 


We are promised almost immediately a novel of somewhat 
striking character dealing with the Jews. Its central figure is a 
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young artist who, under peculiar circumstances, discovers himself 
to be the lineal descendant of the Maccabees, the last Jewish 
dynasty. From London we are to be transported to Jerusalem, 
where, the hopes of the Zionists realised, the young Jew is seated 
on the throne of his fathers, and the Holy City becomes hopelessly 
modern, with its theatres, its Bourse, its hotels, and its Nova- 
mundian architecture. When it is said that Zionism herein proves 
a failure ; that, although morally pro-Jewish, the book is an argu- 
ment for Christianity, and that latter-day Jewish life and character 
are presented in a very novel and realistic manner, the interest of 
the book is apparent. It certainly appears at the right time. 


“ Indispensable,” indeed, is the word that must be applied to 
the many books of reference which make their appearance at the 
beginning of every year. Among them the smallest, but perhaps 
the most useful, are Walford’s “ Peerage,” “ Knightage,” “ Baronet- 
age,” and “ House of Commons,” which Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
publish at 1s. apiece. Then there is Lean’s Quarterly “ Royal 
Navy List” (7s. 6d.), produced by Messrs. Witherby and deservedly 
supported by the Admiralty, as the cover informs us. ‘The 
“Municipal Year Book” (edited by Robert Donald. Edward 
Lloyd. 2s. 6d.) “aims at describing the constructive work carried 
out by the municipalities,” and deals with some of the most 
important municipal questions, such as Water, Gas, and Electricity 
Supply, Tramways, the Housing of the Working Classes. Of 
importance to all who write for the papers is Sell’s “ Dictionary of 
the World’s Press” (7s. 6d.), which is large, but conveniently 
equipped with notches in the pages, greatly facilitating the process 
of turning over. Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co.’s “Clubs” is ad- 
mirably concise, and gives in tabular form no less than 2,500 clubs 
frequented by Englishmen all over the world, with all details as to 
secretaries, fees, &c. We note that the book includes more than 
seven hundred golf clubs. 


Among the literary and journalistic agencies of the present 
day, none has done more excellent work than the National Press 
Agency, which has just celebrated its “ Silver Anniversary” by the 
publication of a very well got-up little Souvenir. The photographs, 
which are admirable, include those of Messrs. John Reburn and 
Arthur Spurgeon, to whose untiring zeal and enterprise most of 
the success of the Agency is due. The Souvenir shows at a glance 
what a wide field of literary effort the Agency covers, and covers 
with distinction. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SCOTS’ OCCUPATION 


THE Scots have indeed occupied England, as you show in your 
last issue. One point, however, you miss—their invasion of the 
English publishing trade—and I need but suggest the names of 
Murray, Macmillan, and Blackwood to indicate how much the 
whole English-speaking race owe to this invasion. 

London. AN ENGLISH PUBLISHER. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM 


Mr. Wells is nothing if not fantastic. His fantasy led him in 
your first number to paint an even blacker picture of the present 
condition of the London University than any of its most ardent 
reformers has yet painted. 

His fantasy has led him in your second number to make state- 
ments that are utterly unfounded, and then to outline a scheme 
that he apparently thinks new and original for an “efficient Uni- 
versity.” That efficient organisation is impossible, he says, because 
“the uniform examination is the particular thing that the ‘re- 
formers’ will not concede.” A uniform system of examination has 
never been refused by the reform party, provided that its organisa- 
tion is in the right hands. The anti-reform party has insisted on 
keeping the existing intolerable examination system as nearly as 
possible intact, and is therefore entirely responsible for the pro- 
posed dual system. As for Mr. Wells’s “dream” scheme, if he 
will carefully read the Report of the Cowper Commission, he will 
be surprised to find in how many points he has been anticipated. 
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But the most serious of Mr. Wells’s unfounded statements are 
to be found in his third paragraph ; to each of them I can give an 
unqualified denial, supported by references to the Cowper Com- 
mission Report. The Report distinctly contemplates the inclusion 
of fresh colleges, and specifically names such inclusion among the 
duties of the Senate (p. xlix.) ‘Additional Facilities for Research” 
is the heading and sole subject of Section VII. (pp. xxi. xxii.) ; the 
same subject is treated in Section V. (pp. xv.-xviii.), and again in 
each of the sections dealing with the Faculties (pp. xxxv.-xlvii.) 

There is nothing in the Cowper scheme to warrant the asser- 
tion that it “ would create nothing but privilege.” The paragraphs 
I have referred to above make it evident that new professors, new 
lecture-rooms, and new laboratories are to be added to those 
already existing as necessity requires. Many, I may say all the, 
reformers have, like Mr. Wells, dreamed of the day when there 
will be ample provision for all who are fitted to profit by it to 
obtain, not only University examination, but University teaching, 
Mr. Wells must know that endowment, the nature and extent of 
the University Professoriate, and the details of equipment are 
matters to be determined by the Statutory Commission and the 
reconstituted Senate ; they are to a certain extent also matters to 
be determined by time. His game seems to be to “dream” and 
“fancy” and write articles that are calculated to mislead ; the 
reform party, on the other hand, desire the appointment of a 
Statutory Commission to complete the work of the Cowper Com- 
mission by giving effect to its proposals subject to the schedules of 
the Bill of last year. If Mr. Wells would help in getting that 
done, he might in the near future see the main features of his 
“dream” realised. 


University College, Gower Street. T. GREGORY FOSTER. 


THE LANCASHIRE LAD AND THE POPE 


In reference to the legend of a “ Lancashire Lad’s” remark 
upon his interview with the Pope, no Lancashire lad would have 
used the words “ varra glad,” but rather “ T’owd brid wer welly 
glad,” or “reet glad.” “Varra” must have been evolved from 
the inner consciousness of a Scotsman or a dramatic author. 

Manchester. DIALECT. 


MR. DE WINDT AND KLONDIKE 


With regard to the “ geographical inaccuracies ” of which I am 
accused in THE OUTLOOK of February 19, may I quote the follow- 
ing sentence verbatim from the (printed) lecture which I delivered 
at the Imperial Institute >— 

“The Klondike gold-fields are in British territory, fully sixty 
miles east of the boundary, so that, notwithstanding the ravings of 
New York Jingoes, there need be little fear of international com- 
plications.” 

I have never for one moment suggested that the Klondike gold- 
fields were in American territory. Your correspondent, however, 
goes on to say that: “ Not one inch of the Yukon is in United 
States territory.” This assertion isa somewhat rash one, seeing 
that Uncle Sam owns the greater part of that mighty river, and I 
sincerely hope that THE OUTLOOK will not permit the “dissemina- 
tion” of such an obviously erroneous statement. 

HARRY DE WINDT. 


[The title of Mr. de Windt’s lecture at the Imperial Institute , 
was “ Through the Goldfields of A/aska” ; the main subject of his 
lecture, and its whole raison d’étre, were the Klondike goldfields. 
We are glad to know that Mr. de Windt did slip in a paragraph 
proclaiming British possession. We are sorry that he did not 
make it so clear in his title and in the whole structure of his lec- 
ture as to prevent the impression which the press and many of the 
audience carried away, that the United States and not the British 
Empire owned, or at least shared, the new treasure-land. Yukon 
is the name of one district; Alaska is the name of another, and 
in view of such lectures as Mr. de Windt’s, and the repeated mis- 
representations of the United States press, it is essential to make 
it known that not one inch of this Yukon district is in United States 
territory.—ED. OUTLOOK.] 
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IN PASSING 


SELDOM does one roof, even in London, cover so interesting 
a gathering as that which met in Lord Rosebery’s house in 
Berkeley Square at Monday night’s ball. Rising young Radical 
politicians, statesmen of accepted rank, heads of the permanent 
staff of the Foreign Office, foreign ambassadors, and beautiful 
women were there in crowds. 


Of the treasures of the Rosebery mansion none are more 
prized than the collection of English pictures and of portraits to be 
seen in the smoking-room—the latter remarkable from the point 
of view both of art and of biographical interest. They include the 
portrait of Selden by Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Pitt by Gains- 
borough differs somewhat from the traditional likeness ; but 
another beautiful portrait of Pitt by Hoppner, while following the 
accepted idea of the statesman, is convincing in its realism. It 
is a portrait of a young man, prematurely aged, but with all his 
features sharpened by strenuous effort. There is also a portrait of 
Gibbon—is it not by Sir Joshua ?—in the militia uniform of which 
he was so proud, though the curious contour of the head and 
easy-going face seem somewhat strangely out of place. 


Mr. Balfour has a method of parliamentary leadership all his 
own. The other night he had obtained the unanimous assent of 
the House toa limitation in the Standing Orders in respect of 
Supply. ‘‘ But,” objected some knowing members, “ we shall have 
to give so much time to the Army Estimates this Session, that 
other vital questions must suffer.” An anxious leader with a 
scrupulous mind would have hastened to move the new permanent 
time limitation to meet this exceptional case. A pedantic leader 
would have insisted upon the new rule in all its rigidity. Mr. 
Balfour did neither. With that mixture of urbanity and common 
sense which none displays better, he rose with a smile. ‘Oh, 
well,” he said, “I dare say I shall be able to dodge the rule by 
putting down something in front of it which will only take a few 
minutes to discuss.” 


Every man who has hunted in Ireland or England must have 
read with a shock of real sorrow of the death, on Monday last, of 
Mr. Jock Trotter. So many men ride well to hounds nowadays 
that it is impossible as a rule to say that So-and-so or So-and-so is 
the best of them; but just as some years ago men would have 
said that Lord de Grey was the best shot (though now the younger 
generation are pressing on his heels), so Jock Trotter achieved the 
distinction of being the best rider to hounds. On the principle 
that led to the selection of Themistocles, he was second on every 
one’s list ; indeed, he would have been placed first on the lists of 
amajority. He was a most daring rider, and achieved feats of 
horsemanship which many other hard riders would not have 
attempted. Yet his death was, strictly speaking, an accident. He 
died of congestion of the lungs, arising from a broken rib piercing 
that organ. His death cannot be set down to foolhardiness ; for as 
with the expert skater, so with the accustomed horseman, the man 
who seems to be doing the most impossible things is often the one 
who knows best what he is about. Mr. Trotter was for years 
Master of the Meath Hounds in Ireland, and this season acted as 
Field Master to the Worcestershire Hounds under Lord Dudley. 
The fact that he was married only six weeks adds a touch of real 
tragedy. 


How many of us know the origin of our word guinea? Djini 
was a rich city of West Africa in the sixteenth century, and was 
known to the venturesome traders of those days. Its fame asa 
place abounding in gold came down to the coast and gave the 
name Guinea to the coast itself and to the standard gold sovereign 
of this realm. Then its very existence was for, perhaps, two 
centuries forgotten. 


That unfortunate trimmer and patriot combined, M. Tullius 
Cicero, has once more been “praised with faint damns.” His 
latest critic is Sir M. E. Grant Duff, who last week, in the course 
of an address to the Royal Historical Society, said that 


If Cicero had been a better politician he would not have made his ideal 
So high; he would have recognised the practical hindrances to the 
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realisation of aspirations pitched too high. Modern history gave many 
instances of disappointed ideals, and the best quality of a statesman was 
glorified common sense and a general aptness to be right. Of this 
Cicero was unfortunately not a good instance. But his popular power 
enabled him to attain a second rank among the statesmen of his time. 
His orations often gained their immediate end ; but he did not rank high 
among those who utter unforgettable or unexpected things. 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam ! 


The extremely witty and amusing “Animal Pictures” by 
Mr. Reed in Punch seem likely to achieve immortality. In 
Society, in the West End clubs, and in the Parliamentary lobbies, 
one is continually hearing of the “Shuv,” the “Hark,” the 
““Tommibole,” and the “ Ruddykipple” ; and not a week passes 
but suggestions are sent in to Punch from various quarters for 
further additions to its zoology. One of these circulated freely in 
the House of Commons the other day depicted “‘ The Blackrod ” 
(Sir Michael Biddulph), while an even more amusing one, product 
of a Parliamentary draughtsman, was labelled “ The Ring-tailed 
Bryce.” 


On Tuesday our old friend the S¢avdard, in its report of Dr. 
Nansen’s lecture, referred to “Dr. Harmsworth Jackson.” Two 
gentlemen rolled into one with a vengeance ! Yet we have a shrewd 
idea as to the component parts of this dual personality. It was 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth who spent, so they say, upwards of £40,000 
on the Polar Expedition which Mr. Jackson was selected to lead. 


How many must devoutly wish Mr. Gladstone would exhibit a 
little consistency in the matter of his favourite hymn. In 1884, 
according to a letter toa reverend gentleman, printed, we believe, 
in the Dazly News, he declared it to be “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” In 1891, according to a paragraph in the Literary 
World, much copied at the time, “ Lead, Kindly Light” was his 
most beloved sacred lyric composition. On Wednesday morning 
the Daily Chronicle in its “ Office” column informed the world, 
on the authority of the Marchioness of Waterford, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite hymn was “ Rock of Ages.” Can it be that 
the most-favoured hymn is a trilogy ? 


When Sir Gavan Duffy was the Victorian Minister for Lands, 
he named one small town Cobden and another Carlyle, first having 
obtained permission from the illustrious sponsors. The Free-trade 
champion wrote a genial letter of thanks ; the author of ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus” contenting himself with saying bitterly, “I hope the 
town will be luckier than its godfather.’ Cobden, as it happens, 
has continued to grow and flourish, while Carlyle is to-day a type 
of desolation. The report that prospective citizens are expected to 
have read “‘ Cromwell” and “ Frederick the Great” from cover to 
cover as a size gua non of citizenship, and that this accounts for 
the backwardness of the settlement, proves to be without foundation. 


The cablegrams, it seems, give us a very inadequate idea of 
the reception Prince Ranjitsinjhi has been meeting with in the 
Antipodes. The Australian papers are relating how a young man 
of colour sitting at an open window of a railway carriage was taken 
for the cricketing prince, and, on descending at a small siding, 
discovered a deputation of the leading citizens anxious to secure his 
company at an improvised dance. At the dance, all the par- 
ticipants had their faces blacked as a sort of delicate attention ; 
but when he entered the Town Hall he found that politeness had 
gone the length of staining the white piano keys, and serving up 
schwartzbrod, black coffee, and prunes! Truly this function appears 
to have been the very (Day & Martin’s) cream of courtesy. 


More homage for Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is now touring in 
South Africa. A set of verse# has appeared in the Cafe Zimes to 
signalise his arrival, in which the bard is chastely characterised 
thus : 

You're our particular author, you're our patron an’ our friend, 
You're the poet of the cuss-word and the swear. 


A little later on Mr. Kipling is described as the poet “ of the ever- 
speaking voice of everywhere.” 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“* She hath been at London to call a stria a straw and a waw 
a waill,”— Cheshire proverb. 

Cardiff 
AS THE present sliding-scale covenant expires on March 31 
next, the representatives of the masters and men engaged in the 
South Wales coal trade are discussing the formation of a new 
scale. The scale, with all its defects, has proved an instrument of 
civilisation in the Welsh coal trade, and has averted for these four- 
and-twenty years any prolonged and barbarous strike. And even 
what its opponents regard as its chief defect—that of lulling the 
workmen into a state of sleepy disorganisation—is not inherent in 
the scale. That evil is due to the Welsh colliers forgetting that 
every form of civilised procedure must be supported by force. 
Indeed, Welsh colliers are to-day ill equipped for any trial by 
combat with the masters. The more reason for hoping that good 
feeling wiil prevail in the discussions of the representatives of the 
masters and men. A new subject—that of controlling the output 
of coal—is likely to be introduced, at least unofficially, into the 
present deliberations. 

Dover 

Your hurrying Continental traveller may not think so much of 

Dover as he should, but it, nevertheless, leads England in the way 
of street locomotion. We have had running all this winter what 
for England is, I believe, a unique electric tramway on the over- 
head-wire system in vogue at Florence and at Cape Town, and no 
doubt elsewhere abroad. It is a purely municipal enterprise, has 
been a great boon in connecting one end of the town with the 
other, and, what is more, has paid remarkably well during this the 
first winter. It is a triumph for municipalisation. 

Dublin 

After “Greater Belfast,” “Greater Dublin.” At present the 

city is much more overcrowded than any other in the United 
Kingdom, having an average of sixty-four persons to the acre. 
This congestion cannot be relieved by extending the city boun- 
daries, for on all sides it is hemmed in by the contiguous town- 
ships of Pembroke, Rathmines, Kilmainham, Drumcondra, and 
Clontarf. Most of the citizens are in favour of legislation incor- 
porating these townships in the city. The proposal seems natural 
and feasible, seeing that there is no breach of continuity between 
the streets of the city and of the townships, the same tramway 
system serves them all, and Pembroke Township is actually within 
the Parliamentary boundary of the city. The inhabitants of the 
townships, however, object to the increase involved in their rates, 
although this could not be large, and would be compensated for 
by many advantages. But in Ireland no question can long be 
kept free from party politics, and the real key to the situation is 
to be found in the reluctance of the Unionist townships to be 
governed by the predominantly Nationalist Corporation, 


Dundee 

Is there to be a spread of “rings”? The proposed “com- 
bination” of jute spinners and manufacturers in this district has 
followed close on the arrangement of such “combines” in Man- 
chester and Belfast. Such a “ring” could be much more easily 
organised in the jute trade than in either linen or cotton. But, 
while it is maintained that by organisation prices could be more 
advantageously controlled, others hold that the competition of the 
Calcutta and Continental factories would discount any benefit to 
be obtained, as the foreigners would be enabled to force their 
way into markets at present almost entirely supplied by Dundee. 
Meanwhile the workers seem inclined to fear that any such ar- 
rangement would more likely be on the lines of the Engineer 
Employers’ Federation, and they are, therefore, somewhat suspi- 
cious of the movement. 

Great attention is everywhere being de- 
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where, for a small fee, the wives of working-men could perform 
their clothes-washing operations. With their lending and refer- 
ence libraries, district reading-rooms, central and district baths, 
and gymnasium, Dundee citizens are fairly well provided, and 
have little cause to grumble. The provision of these facilities in 
districts as yet unsupplied seems likely soon to take place. 


Glasgow 

The success that has attended its recent municipal ventures 
has led the Glasgow Corporation seriously to consider the advisa- 
bility of a Corporation Orchestra. Hitherto orchestral efforts in 
Glasgow have not proved brilliant successes financially, but there 
be those who believe that an orchestra run “ by the city for the 
city” would pay. A band devoted to the treatment of high-class 
music only would not meet the case ; and the suggestion is made 
that the Corporation Orchestra would be divided into several 
sections ; some to provide “ popular” music for the parks and 
Corporation functions, others to deal with purely orchestral enter- 
tainments. 

Dull 

If Hull is to remain the Third Port it must have new docks, 
and the question of the year is how they shall be made. The 
North-Eastern Railway, which has the whip-hand of the city, is 
ready to extend its docks, and desires to acquire for that purpose 
what is known as the Western Reservation, the only piece of river 
frontage remaining in the hands of the Corporation. The towns- 
people are not disposed to part with it, except upon terms. Prac- 
tically, though the North-Eastern Railway Company cannot afford 
to give so important a part of its system as Hull the “ go by,” it is 
master of the situation, as the Hull people themselves will do 
nothing to develop their port. 

Fuverness 

The advent of summer will find the Highland capital one hour 
nearer the South than it is at present, by the opening of the new 
Aviemore line. Tourists will be taken through a splendid stretch 
of country and over the picturesque Findhorn, spanned by a 
viaduct 145 feet high. The new line branches off the present 
Highland Railway route at Aviemore, and passes through Carr 
Bridge and Daviot. The many engineering difficulties have been 
successfully overcome. In one of the heavy cuttings a curious find 
was made. Twenty-five feet from the surface the workmen came 
upon three generations of trees in layers at a distance of 3 feet 
apart. The discovery indicates that the district, now a bleak 
moorland over 1,300 feet above sea level, once formed part of the 
great pine forests of Scotland. The new line, which has cost three 
quarters of a million sterling, will enable the fast mail from London 
to run into Inverness in thirteen hours. 

Inverness is one of the few Scotch burghs still under imposition 
of the Petty Customs. An agitation is now afoot to have these 
abolished, but the burgh is excluded from the provisions of the Act 
of 1870, empowering local authorities to abolish the Customs, pro- 
vided the resulting deficit be covered by an addition of not more 
than 3d. per pound sterling to the local rates. As the Petty 
Customs here yield £2,200 annually, a levy of even the full 
statutory increase on the available assessment cannot realise the 
sum required, 

Manchester 


Hitherto the subject of a Municipal Theatre for Manchester 
seems to have been more talked about in London than here, where 
it has only been in the air. But since Mr. F. R. Benson’s lecture 
here on “The Drama and Civil Life” the matter has come some- 
what to the front. Our new association “for the encouragement 
of the representation of Shakespeare’s plays and the support of 
dramatic art worthy of a great city” is a symptom of the revolt 
against the infliction of long pantomime “runs” and musical 
farces. Mr. Benson, who appealed to Manchester to take the lead 
in stage reform, and to refuse to be guided any longer by London, 
spoke, too, of the “intolerable tyranny of the 





voted to schemes for increasing the comfort 
of citizens in thickly populated districts, and 
Dundee is well to the front in this. It is 
long since a well-equipped central washing- 
house was opened by the Town Council, 


The Publisher requests all who have any 

difficulty in obtaining copies of THE 
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with him, sending name and address of 
the nearest newsagent. 


dividend,” and was in favour of a municipal 
theatre. This idea has not as yet been taken 
up very warmly in England, backward as 
ever in the practical matters of the stage, 
but it must come. 
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LESS 8, LONGMANS & co $ LIST, 


With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts) and rq Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts), 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. With a History of the 


Rise of England as a Maritime Power. By Juttan Corpetr. 


With Portraits and a Map, and a Preface by Fietp-Marsnuat Lorp RosBErRTs oF 
ANDAHAR, 8vo. 14s, 


A MEMOIR of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY CRES- 
WICK RAWLINSON, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., &c. By 
GrorGE RAWLINSON, M. A., F. 'R.G S., Canon of Canterbury. 

[On Monday next. 
Third Edition Now Ready. With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL WISEMAN. By 


Witrrip Warp, Author of ‘ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, 
‘“* Wil iam George Ward and the Catholic Revival,” &c. 
“These ample volumes are rich in humour and in the charming accidents of humanity, 
rich in value able historic retrospect, filled with good matter, and written with an excellent 
art.” —Academy 





* All that Mr. Wilfrid Ward touches turns into gold....This book never loses its 
interest or its grace. It carries the reader on from mov ement to movement, and contro- 
versy to controversy, with unfailing vigour and dash....Mr, Ward has thought out his 
subject as well as written about it, His book is stamped with the individuality of the 
author, and bears the impress of his gifted mind on every page." —Guardian. 

“Mr. Ward can scarcely be convicted of a dull page of his own writing ; and it is 
with a curious and exceedingly clever subtlety that he developes Wiseman’s character 
by a slow but very perfect process of construction.” —Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
AULD LANG SYNE. By the Right Hon. F. Max Miter. 
With Portrait. 8vo. tos, 61. 
Con rents : —Musical Recollections —Literary Recollections—Recollections of 
Royalties —Beggars. 

“We can only say, in the spirit of his title, that we would gladly take many another 

cup of kindness from the meliowed store of the Professor's memories." —Times. 
NEW EDITION OF MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


POEMS. By Jean INcELow. In 1 vol. with Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,.% Th's Edition is reprinted from ‘‘ Poems,” 2 vols., and ‘‘ Poems,” Third Series. 


An EXAMINATION of the CHARGE of APOSTASY 
AGAINST WORDSWORTH. By W. Hace Wuirr, Editor of the “ Descrip- 
tion of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the Possession of Mr. T. Norton 
Longman.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [On Monday next. 

NOW READY, 1808 ISSUE. 


The ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER, and DIGEST, 


1898: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available in the Meteopolis, 
together with-a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and ‘the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an Introduction by 
Cc. S. Locus; Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
London. 8vo. 48. 


RUBAIYAT of DOC SIFERS. By James Wurtcomep 
Riey, Author of ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Roses” &c. With 43 Illustrations by C. M. 
RELyEA. Crown 8vo. 6s 

*.* This is a poem descriptive of the life and character of a doctor in one of the 
country districts of Indiana, U.S. It is written in quatrains and in the dialect peculiar 
to the country. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTES ON BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By W. H. Mitts, M.LC.E., 


Engineer-in-Chief, Great Northern Railway, Ireland. With 51 Diagrams ma 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. [On Monday next. 


THOUGHTS on the LORD’S PRAYER. By En izaseru 
WorpswortTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(Ox Monday next. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
SHREWSBURY. A Romance of the Reign of William III. 


By Stantey J. Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France” &c. With 24 
Illustrations by CLaupE A. SHEPPERSON. Crown 8Vvo. 6s. 


“A more stirring narrativ e, a story fuller of life, or richer in dramatic colour, has not 
yet come from the same pen.” —Daily News. 
THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 
The SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By Wi tuAm 
Morris, Author of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
[On Monday next. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1898. 
The DUE NNA of a GENIUS. By M. The SECRET of the WILLOW-WREN: 
E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), | By W. H. Hudson. 


Author of ‘In a North Country SPENSE i 
Village,” “‘A Daughter of the Soil,” ite ee 





gc ay The TYPEWRITING CLERK. By 
“ MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND E. A. Smith. 

LADY.” By Mrs. Andrew Lang. The. SEASON of the YEAR. By 
LOVE’S LIFE and The HEART of Grant Allen, 


MEMORY, 3y Walter Herries | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
Pollock. Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Mr. Wim. HETNEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : a Critical Study. By GrorcE 


BraANnveEs. 2 vols, roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

The 7/MES.—“ On the whole an admirable piece of work. It is based on facts 
and not on fancies ; it takes into account the historical conditions under which the plays 
were written, whic h it illustrates with remarkable fulness of knowledge. Dr, Brandes’s 
learning is sound.” 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsxi. Translated 
by Lady Mary Loyp. With Portrait. New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. Library Edition, 

2 vols. 28s. 
The ST. FJAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ In every way a brilliant piece of work— 


succinct, lucid, well-arranged, clear- aaa sand jucicial. The author of this biography 
recalls something of the qualities of Carly 





LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE, By Ricuarp 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
March i. 


HORACE MANN AND THE COMMON SCHOOL REVIVAL 
path cgrcgge e p g sateilenlenaasnes gy Fe Bae 


EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By E. P. Evans, Author of ‘‘ Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. gs. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Water CopLanp Perry. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H. A, GuERBER. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. We tts, Author 


of ‘‘ The Time Machine.” 

The SPECTA TOR.—“ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest 
to the human side of the author of Gulliver.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J. A. Srevarr. 


The DA/LY MAIL.—“A brilliantly clever novel, charged with intellectual'ty and 
worldly knowledge, written with uncommon literary finish, pulsating with human 
nature.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author of “ The 


Heavenly Twins.” 
PUNCH.—“ The heroine of ‘ The Beth Book’ is one of Sarah Grand's most fasci- 
nating creations. The story is absorbing ; the truth to nature ia the characters every 


reader will recognise.” 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. a. 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasriere D’ANNUNCi0. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
one........A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. The work of a master—a 
master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By H.N. Brartsrorp. 
CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., Author of “A 


Drama in Dutch.” 
The DAILY MA/L —“A strong piece of work; more than commonly clever, 


conscientious, and sound.” 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ In 
the Bight of Benin.” 


The OUTLOOK.—“ The book has really subtle qualities of thought and observa- 
tion. Mr. Dawson has chosen an interesting theme, and he works it out with a genuine 
sense of the natural evolution of his subject.” 


THE NIGGER OF THE ‘“‘ NARCISSUS.” 


ConraD. 


A. T. QuiLtLter-Coucu.—‘ A thoroughly good tale. Mr. Conrad knows the inside 
of his seamen, and by consequence the crew are the most plausibly lize like set of rascals 
that ever sailed through the pages of fiction.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicn. 
The ST. YAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we must 
avow it to be a work of real genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Caine. 


The SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts— 
genius,” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cwartes BENHAM, 


The ACA DEMY.—“ It is a fine piece of work, with enough wit and ‘isle and 
knowledge of life to set up half-a-dozen ordinary nov els.” 


By JosEeru 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


ON Monday it was reported from West Africa that two French expeditions 
were advancing toward Sokoto, and that the Sultan had ordered them to 
halt within forty miles of the capital. The Niger 
Company’s forces were said to be ready to assist him, 
if necessary. Sir E. Monson, however, has received 
from M. Hanotaux an assurance that no French force has entered either 
Sokoto or Argungu, and that no expedition has been sent by the French 
into those regions. 

The Chinese Government has agreed to open within four months all 
inland waters for steamer navigation, under certain regulations hereafter 
to be made, and to open a treaty port in Hunan within two years’ time. 
An assurance has also been given that the Yang-tsze will under no circum- 
stances be alienated to any Power. The post of Inspector-General of 
Maritime Customs is to be held by a British subject as long as British 
trade in China exceeds that of other nations. The reported Yun-nan 
railway concession, however, is denied. An Anglo-German Loan of 
£ 16,000,000 has been arranged with China, though not directly guaranteed 
by either Power. 

Mr. Curzon explained in Parliament on Thursday that the Russian 
Government had given a pledge that any Russian trade outlet on the North 
Pacific coast would be open to shipping of all nations. 

Intelligence has arrived that the Soudanese mutineers in Uganda 
succeeded in crossing the Nile. A Foreign Office telegram on Wednesday 
reported from Uganda that on January 29 Major Macdonald completely 
dispersed the forces under Mwanga’s command. 

Four hundred men of the 4th Bombay Infantry have been ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to start for Mombasa, on the East coast of Africa. 

The Army Estimates for 1898-99, issued on Saturday last, show an 
increase of £880,000 on last year’s, and, with certain items for 1898-99 
included in a Supplementary Estimate for this year, an increase of 
£1,646,000 over the current year’s expenditure. 

A court-martial is to be held concerning the stranding of the 
** Victorious.” 

As a result of the ‘‘ war of rates” between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Grand Trunk, the former has announced a fifty 
per cent. reduction in fares to all points in Canada to which the Grand 
Trunk also runs. 
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The Newfoundland Government has made a contract with Mr. Reid 
to run the railway across the island. Mr. Reid is to work the entire rail- 
way system, 650 miles in all, for fifty years. 

The New South Wales delegates have threatened to leave the Federa} 
Convention unless Mr. O’Connor’s amendment to the proposed abolition 
of preferential railway rates be carried. Mr. O’Connor moved that Pazlia- 
ment should only have the power to veto excessive rates, the States 
having unlimited freedom to reduce them. The position is said to be 
** critical.” 

It is announced that, owing to the urgent representations of the Orange 
Free State, President Kruger has definitely dropped the proposal to de. 
nounce British suzerainty for the present. 

In the correspondence contained in the Parliamentary paper issued on 
Thursday as to alterations in the administration of the British South Africa 
Company, a letter from Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Alfred Milner on 
January 13 states that the control of the Crown over the local administra- 
tion of Rhodesia must, for the present, continue to be exercised through 
the High Commissioner, and the proposed measures aim not so much at 
setting up new machinery for the control of the Company’s administration 
by the?Crown as at rendering that which is already provided for the purpose 
more effective in its action 

The nomination of candidates for the forthcoming London County 
election took place on Wednesday, 240 candidates 
being proposed for the 118 vacant seats. 

The last of the meetings of the present London County Council took 
place on Tuesday, when, among other business, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Housing of the Working Classes was received. 

Sir A. Binnie’s design for a new bridge over the Thames at Vauxhall, 
which is estimated to cost £380,000, has been approved by the County 
Council. 

Mr. Gladstone went to Bournemouth on Tuesday. 

In the Stepney Division of the Tower Hamlets, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, the Conservative majority in 1895 was 
472. 

Mr. Donkin, Unionist member for Tynemouth, has intimated his 
desire to retire. 

New Zealand has followed Victoria in ceasing to contribute to the 
funds of the Imperial Institute, by cutting out the usual item of £200 from 
the Estimates of the present financial year. 
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LIMITED, 
Originators and Patentees 
of Electro-Plate. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, NEWHALL 
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PIANOFORTES. 


ee ar | B, CRAMER & C0.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


have been furnished with Elkington & Co.’s 
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40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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As far as the calling of witnesses was concerned, the case for the 
defence in the Zola trial concluded on Saturday, when a ‘‘ scene” took 
place between M. Labori and the President. On 
Monday the Advocate: General addressed the Court ; 
M. Zola followed, and then M. Labori, who con- 
tinued speaking on Tuesday and Wednesday. He was succeeded by 
M. Clémenceau on behalf of the publisher of the Aurore and by the 
Advocate-General in reply. The jury, after a short deliberation, brought 
in a verdict of guilty. M. Zola was sentenced to one year’s, and 
the publisher to four months’ imprisonment, while both were fined 
3,000 francs. 

The Chinese Government, under Japanese pressure to renew last Decem- 
ber’s assurance that the Russian fleet would leave Port Arthur at the close 
of winter, asked Russia for the assurance, but received the answer that the 
fleet must remain longer, as its presence is in the interests both of Corea 
and of China. 

The Taotai of Yen-chan, who was removed from his post in 1895 for 
complicity in an outrage on Bishop Auzer, having been restored to his 
post, Germany has demanded from the Chinese Government his instant 
removal. 

In spite of reports to the contrary, the United States Government is to 
conduct its own investigation, in the first instance, of the wreck of the 
“Maine.” The inquiry commenced on Monday, and is proceeding. Rumours 
of war between the States and Spain are increasing. 

Judge Kotze is leaving South Africa fur England in April. 

The Egyptian Government has made a contract with Messrs. John 
Aird & Co, for the construction of dams across the Nile at Assuan and 
Assint within five years. Payment will be made by annual instalments of 
£160,000, over a period of thirty years. 

The Transvaal Government are contemplating operations against the 
natives in Zoutpansberg in the north of the republic. 

Feb 19, Charles Eastland de Michele, at Weybridge, aged 88. 
British Consul at St. Petersburg 1849-1854 and 1856-1866.——F eb. 20, 
Lord Mount Cashell, at Kilworth, County Cork, 
aged 71. Succeeded to the title in 1889. D.L. 
and J.P. for Waterford and Cork. Feb. 20, Lord 
Combermere, in London, aged 52.——Feb. 21, Mrs. Goschen, wife of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, at Seacox Heath. Feb, 21, the Bishop 
of Bedford, at Englefield Green, Surrey, aged 63. Dr. Billing, after 
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Colchester, Louth, Islington, and Spitalfields (1878-1888), became 
the third Suffragan of the Bishop of London. He took no part in 
work after 1895.——Feb. 22, Frederick Wootton Isaacson, M.P., at 
Upper Grosvenor Street, in his 62nd year. Contested Wednesbury and 
Stepney unsuccessfully in the Conservative interest before he was returned 
for the latter place in 1886. Has represented it since without a break. —— 
Feb. 23, Sir James Mackie, K.C.M.G., LL.D., M.B., at Alexandria, 
aged 59. Became the Khedive’s physician in 1866, after five years’ 
assistance to his predecessor. Surgeon to the British (Consulate 1868. 
British Plenipotentiary at the Venice Conference of 1889. 

Feb. 21. Mr. Gerald Balfour, introducing the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill in the House of Commons, said that ‘‘ personally he believed 
that the reform of local government in Ireland was 
not merely inevitable, but was in itself desirable. 
The tendency of the present day was to throw upon 
local bodies a number of duties which were never considered in connection 
with local administration a generation ago. They could not put new wine 
into old bottles, and in his judgment the reform of local administration in 
Ireland had now become almost a condition of certain further reforms, 
which he hoped ultimately to see accomplished. It was, of course, quite 
possible that the new order of things would at first seem to show a failure, 
but he believed that it would work through failure to success, and that 
that success would be the beginning of a better and a brighter day for 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Dillon said that ‘the Bill was an immense advance on that of 
1892, and might place the system on the same footing as that given to 
Scotland and England. Irish members* would not belittle the measure 
because it did not deal with the control of the police, though in that 
respect it fell short of what was conferred on local authority"elsewhere. . 
The Irish members were disposed to give the Bill fair play and to help in 
good faith to work it.” 

Colonel Saunderson ‘* thought this Bill would offer a great opportunity 
to Irishmen of all classes and creeds and all shades of thought to meet 
together for a common purpose—namely, for the,benefit of their country. 
So far as he was concerned during the progress of this measure through 
the House of Commons any action he might take and any amendment.he 
might support would have one object alone. That object would certainly 
not be to defeat the measure, for he? had accepted it completely, but it 
would be directed to making the measure what he, asan Irishman, thought 


Spesches 





EMIGRATION 


TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 
PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 


desiring to learn Farming. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World," and a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 
or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 
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would conduce to its permanent success, and that, he believed, would be 
the object of all his hon. friends.” 

Mr. J. Redmond said :—‘* The Local Government Board in England 
was entirely different from the Board in Ireland. The English Board had 
a Parliamentary representative on the Front Bench and was in touch with 
public opinion, but in Ireland the Local Government Board did not pos- 
sess the confidence of the people and did not hold the same position as a 
governing authority. He quite admitted, however, the difficulty of pro- 
viding a central authority until there was in Ireland a system of Home 
Rule. without which he did not believe any system of local government 
could be successfully worked.” 

Feb, 22. In his speech at Bury Sir William Harcourt referred to the 
state of the Liberal party, as evinced by bye-elections. ‘*‘ There was an 
increase of Liberal votes by 13,000, and there has been a decrease of 
Tory votes of 2,200. In 1895 upon those seats there was a Tory majority 
of 6,200; to-day in those seats there is a Liberal majority of 9,100. The 
significance of those figures depends upon this—-that in this country, where 
parties are very evenly divided, a very small percentage of votes gives an 
enormous majority of seats. For my part, if I were a political physician— 
which I am not—I should say that these symptoms, both in the pulse and 
in the temperature, represented a condition of advanced convalescence. 
Well, however, that being the case, gentlemen, when we hear of these 
depressing statements, I think we may remember that those may laugh 
who win. I have no hesitation in saying that all this talk of distraction 
and disunion in the Liberal party is all nonsense.” 

Feb. 23. Criticising the Congested Districts Rill, of which Mr. Dillon 
moved the second reading, Mr. Gerald Balfour said : —‘‘ If the Congested 
Districts Board was prepared to pay a reasonable and generous price for 
the land they required, there would be no reason for the Bill which had 
been introduced that day, which was a Bill calculated to increase the cost 
of acquiring land as well as to decrease the present popularity of the Con- 
gested Districts Board.” 

Feb. 24. In the House of Lords Lord Salisbury said that he hoped 
that the issue of a loan toGreece would speedily result. He continued :— 
** When the loan has been issued and the money is paid I do not doubt 
that the indemnity will be paid to the Sultan at once; but even before 
that, as soon as the loan is announced and offered on the market, the 
liability of the Sultan to evacuate Thessaly will have begun.” 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
« Empress,’’ **Victoria,’’ ey Invicta,’’ “ Dover,”’ ai Calais,’’ and “ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
he Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
Turoucn Service (on Week-days)—Nortu oF ENGLAND To THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 ”-M., and Birmingham at 5.45r.m. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Nirssen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. RBiomeriecp, Gare Maritime; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs Smitru & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trans to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
‘Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Sation, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the Internations! Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Sureer, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW NOVEL BY “ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. By Rotr BoLtpRewoop, 


Author of “‘ Robbery Under Arms,” ‘‘ The Miner's Right,” &c. 
ACADEMY.—“ A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, and 
the bleating of incalculable sheep.” 





NOW READY, THE GLOBE CHAUCER. 
THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited by 


Atrrep W. Potrarp, H. Frank Heatu. Mark H. Lippe tt, and W. §, 
McCormick. Crown 8vo, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. Prize Edition, in full gilt back 
and top, 3s. 6d. 
GLOBE.—* Much time, labour, and skill have been bestowed upon the volume, and 
the result is a cheap, handy, and trustworthy presentment of Chaucer's Works, which 
will hold the field, we may be sure, for many a year to come.” 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Contains 

THE DIARY OF A PRIVATE SOL- | THE EVOLUTION OF THE SIKH 
DIER IN THE CAMPAIGN OF SOLDIER. By Major Pearsg. 
NEW ORLEANS. Edited by Lieut - ON LAKE VYRNWY. By A, G, 
Col. WiLLouGHBY VERNER, late Rifle BRADLEY. 
Brigade. | GAVARNI. By Ticue Hopkins. 

NOVELS OF UNIVERSITY LIFE. | THE FAMILIAR OF MEGAT PEN. 
3y GrorGE SAINTSBURY. DIA. By Hucu Cuirrorp. 

A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. By | A GREAT MILITARY BOOK. By 
Joun Berwick. Chaps. XUI.-XIIT. Davip Hannay. 


THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 4d. Contains :— 
WITH THE DEAD. By I. Zancwitt. 
THE RIVER TRIP TO THE KLONDIKE. By Joun Sipney Wess. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. By Joun R. Procrer. 


&e. &c.  _—i&c. 








THE MARCH NUMBER OF 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Contains— 

‘LEWIS CARROLL.” By A. F. Brown. 

A YEAR WITH DENISE AND NED TOODLES. Chapters I.—IIL 
By G. E. Jackson. 

A GIANT CANDLE. By W. S. Harwoop. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 

NOW READY—Over 2,600 pages, price Fifty Shilliags. 
BURDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 
For 1898. 

CONCERNING ALL CLASSES OF BRITISH, COLONIAL, AMERICAN, 
AND FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


Special Chapters on SEVENTEEN Years’ Securities; A History or Locat 
INDEBTEDNESS ; FINANCIAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF CHILI; RAILWAYS; 
CoLoniIAL AND INDIAN Finance; Municirpat AND County FINANnceg, and 
NATIONAL Depts oF THE WORLD. 


By Sir HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. 





“This well-known and invaluable work...... is now quite indispensable to all 
Banking and Financial Institutions, Stockbrokers, and others.”— 7imes. 





LONDON : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ONE SHILLING. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. sewed. 


NEW EMANCIPATION. 
By FRANCIS STABLER. 


A Book on the Present and Future Condition of Mankind. 





THE 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lt. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 
the first B Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies 
in Durham. The examination begins June rst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
£30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 
Entrance Examination commencing OCTOBER 12. Ww 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—tThe Course of Study is arranged to fit y 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORT 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1893. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the pam 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.1D., and one in the Trafic Depts 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 
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UNION LINE MAIL STEAMERS to 
GOLDFIELDS of SOUTH AFRICA, NATAL, and EAST 
AFRICA, MADEIRA, TENERIFE. 


DEPARTURES from SOUTHAMPTON every SATURDAY. 


MEXICAN... we 4,661 ,, via Madeira saa ee «FED. 26 
GAUL (twin-screw) 4,744 5) via Tenerife si «os Mane § 
NORMAN (twin-screw) 7,537. ,, via Madeira vas «ow Max 02 


SPARTAN ... we 3,487. y,_+~Via Tenerife and St. Helena Mar. 19 


Return tickets issued to all ports. 
Free railway tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton, 
Cheap tickets for passengers’ friends. 


Apply to Union S.S. Co., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 96 Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALLAN LINE. X&, 
LIVERPOOL TO HALIFAX AND PORTLAND. ~ 


CALIFORNIAN -» Feb, 26. | PARISIAN - Mar. 24, 
LAURENTIAN -» Mar. 10. CARTHAGINIAN . - Mar, 26, 
FOR HALIFAX AND PHILADELPHIA. 
SIBERIAN. Feb. 26. | ROUMANIAN ae - Mar. 12, 
" ASSYRIAN . a .» Mar. 26. 


OCEAN FARES.—Saloon, 10, 12, 15, per 18 Guineas ; Second Cabin, £7 ss., 
and Steerage, £5 5s. 

er Special Teyengh Rates to all points in the United States, Canada, 
Manitoba, the North-West Territory, and the Goldfields of British 
Columbia, and via Vancouver and San Francisco to China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Direct services from Glasgow to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia all the year 
round. Sailings from Glasgow and London to Quebec and Montreal, and from 
London to New York regularly throughout the season. 

&3” The Company’s Special ‘‘ HANDBOOK oF INFORMATION,” Tenant Farmers’ 
Reports and Maps free. 

Apply to the Owners, ALLAN BROTHERS & CO., 19 James Street, 
L ge he  § 1c Leadenhall Street, London ; or Foyle Street, London- 


25 Bothwell Street, Glasgow ; or to PITT & 
SCOTT, } “Rue Scribe, Paris. 





HOTEL CECIL, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ween 


TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS for one person, from 6/-; for two persons, from 10/6 per day (no 
charge for light or attendance). 


APARTMENTS,—Suites of Apartments from 30/-. Visitors’ Servants’ Board 6/- 


per day. is 
SALLE A MANGER. 
PLAIN BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea or Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, 


or Toast, 2/- 
Same, with Fish or Eggs, or Meats (see daily 
Menu), 2/6 and 3/6. 
LUNCH served in the Salle & Manger (see daily Menu), 3/8. 
DINNER served in the Salle & Manger (see daily Menu), 6 " 
IN APARTMENTS.—Plain, including Tea, Coffee or Chocolate, with Bread 
and Butter and Toast, 2/6. 
RESTAURANT LUNCH is served at 4/- per head, or & la Carte; Dinner 
ala Carte ; Supper, chaud ou froid, from 5/-, or 4 la Carte. 





Dining Rooms for Small and Large Parties up to 1,000 Persons. 





The Berkeley Hotel 
The Berkeley Restaurant 


ARE - NOW OPEN. 


Many improvements have kien made during the 
esas winter. 


Entrance to Hotel—1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant—74 PICCADILLY. 





Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 277 HOURS. 


DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 





THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 





DAILY EXPRESS 


TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 





Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail... ‘ 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail 


” ” 


First Class, £52 5 0 
49 0 


Second Class, £34 15 6 Third Class, *£21 2 6 
” ” $2 13 6 ... = ” *21 2 6 


» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... 35 : 45 19 O * So : 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail a 7 40 14 0 Second Claes by. Rall, 
» J.T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail ,, ‘ 40 14 0 





Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal). 


Norma Crass, 


RovuGu Goons. GALVANISED IRON. 
INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 tons). _ Cases or bundles un- 


Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. damageable, per 100 its, 
Durban to J Johannesburg ...  . we ee TS, Bd. we SS. Od. eS 4S. tid 2S. Sd 
Pretoria... te “3 ne . we 8s, 2d. a 7s. 3d. ee 5s. 4d. eve 6s. 9d. 





Zime Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 


LONDON. 


THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CastLE Matt PackeT Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


UNION STEAMSHIP CoMPAny, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


BULLARD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, F.C, 

Joun T. RENNIE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

THOMAS Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


EDINBURGH. 
J. & H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 
J. Curriz & Co., Leith. 
A. O. OTTYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 
GLASGOW. 
DoNALD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
CayzER IRVINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
F, W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 





Messrs. DAwson BRros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpooi. 


Durban, Natal, November 1895. 


DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest fine in the World. Its trains and steamers 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to Hong Kong—9,180 miles. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


TO THE 
Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 
CANADIAN-PACIFIC LINE. CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN LINE. 


{ 
| ‘ y ” 
R.M.S. ‘‘EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,000 h.p. R.M.S. ‘‘ MIOWERA. 
» “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” * . | is “ WARRERE 
» “EMPRESS OF CHINA,” a - | is / 
| 
| 
| 





FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW Z 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. W ZEALAND, HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS, AND FIJI. 
Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
Pacific Ocean. to Australasia, 


Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 





Price £120 via JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 via AUSTRALIA, , 


60 





GREENLAND 
o 


ICE!.AND 


*» | 6 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


10668 & 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES. 


DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift despatch of Parcels and issue of Money Orders at low rates. 





ee 


, Printed for THz OurLooxK PUBLISHING Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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